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PREFACE 



111 this piihli^.iiliun iirr *^U*V4'ii c\cni[>l;ir iiiiitrrials on <lislancr Iciirniu^whicli arc iUv 
oui\nii nl it |nt>ccss o{ cvaInali<Jii an<i selection in accordance willi eeriain ^aiidelincs 
tievehipefl l^y Uic ATKII) IVelmieat Working Group on Uislanee Lcamin^j Materials for 
Pre-seiviee antl In-service Tcaclicr Kchicafion from 4 to \G Novemher, 1981 at llic y\Ilam;i 
I(j[>ctl C)[K'n l.'tii\'ersiu\ Islainal>a<i, Pakistan. 

The iiri;cnl demands Un llie (leveloptneiil of m^iterials on dist^uicc leamiut; felt not 
only Ijv nuMnl>er ecnmtries AVIUD l)Ul otliers in Asia and the Pacific call Un a [>oil- 
foliu of c:^isiuig materials Liuil have l)een nic<l out or in tlie process of deveiopiuenl by 
institutions in tlie re^^ion. 

Tlie exemplars may not be ;i representative sample of ilie totid ranj^^e of distcinee 
learuini; materials in the Region of Asia imd the Pacific but they do however represent 
efforts arising from an awareness and problems on the dcvclopmcnl^ use and renewal 
of distance learning materials wilh rcferenee io the core cvirrictdum of teacher e<iucalion 
in the <Uffereni socio~eLiltur;il contexts of fhe participating couniricSx 

The contributions o{ nine panic ipatint^ countries^ namely: Australia, India, Indone- 
sia, Miildives, New Zealand, Pakistan^ Pliiiippiiies, Sri Lanka and Th;ulan<l ma<lc possible 
a ricli reservoir of <listance learninir materials from' which was drawn the exemplars 
constitutini^ tliis pLd>lication. 

The materials are classified into five catcj^oricSj n^imely: 

K Correspondence course materials; 

2. Self learning materials; 

3. Proirrammcd text; 

4. Radio; aiut 

5. Television. 

or sii^Ttificimt interest to those conccmci^i with distance learning? materials may be 
ilie section on critical notes of the working group which arc included for each of the 
exemplars. From these may be drawoi alternative ideas and models to stimulate new 
efforts on distance learning geared toward the attainment of the national development 
^oals of member countries of APEID. 
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SELECTED EXEMPLAR MATERIALS 

'l lir 1"<:< linii al Working; C;r<ai|) reviewed* discussed an<l improved iIk* iniiKTials hasrd 
un llu* siij^.L^csliotJs ;^ivciK 7'af>k' I shows ilic Hvc catcj^Dfics itUo which ihv exemplars arc 
cla^sili<*<l die siil)jccl/tn|>i<', iari;<M imdi[:n<<: winch rnnipri/cs stu(l<*nl Icackcrs, Iracher 
anti trat.Iicr cdurators, *mi\ otiu^rn; .Tpj)iTraiioTi in terms prtvserv'icc and in-scrvicc 
cdiiciTli<in and rount ry of trrii^in. 

Kach ol' tlu' tvvised exemplar material is prcscnled in ihis cluiptcr with j^cticnd 
iiitrodvK lion io ihe malerial, harkj^minid on Uicir development aiitl nse» llic turret 
a^nlieiKv, pr[)pos<ul adaptation Un use, ren(*wal and critical mUcn on their iimila lions. The 
4)r[ler <>[ pn^st^ntaiiori [t)IK)ws tin' eatet;ories of the materials as per country of nrl^in as 
shown in Tal^k* t . 



T3t>lc 1 
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Teacher and 
Teacher Others 
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Prc*servic e Ifhscrvtce 
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Sxi Lanka 
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Pakbttan 
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j*ralcd module for 
moihcrs to increase 
didr capability in 
training llicir pre* 
schoolers* 
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cr ask questions? 
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How to teach mean- 
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soeiety welfare 
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SECTION I 

CORRKSPONDtNCK COURSE MATERIALS 



NEW ZEALAND 



Sul>jtH t: lluni:ni I >rvt.'lc >piiu*ii I (SUnly (^uido H) Tn^rn Masscy University. 

hititKlitction: I'lic t.'xcin]>lar is st.'[ct.'ivt! IVom wiiliin j 'shuly-i^nitU;' (wo n\ [unv 
mpi*. s) Irnm :i st^rics cij^ht sUuly guides thai tonsiitiiR- the ctuirst.\ I hn coiirst.* is one 
ii\ 2J st^cii c tJiiist'.s tliai iDi^riher rnaki' up a hiKh(,'h>r tic^i^rec ihiil internal sUuleitis Curn- 
pletf \u ihiVK" years; tllsiaiiLC learners may lake many years lon;4er. Masst^y's 'eximinurar 
(ix. tUsianct: liMrnini;) enurses are vcrsitMis ni c^iitscs (aiti^lii lt> interriiiJ siiitienis (ihe 
iniej^ratctl [ntJtlel) hy Uie same ^^^^^ideriiic stail^ tolh>wi[V^ ihv saiiic prescriptitin aiul 
aSM^ssftl in ilie same way ai iIk* same time. These points similarity etiabk- siiulerUii \o 
}U\s j^Hcrnal :uul fli.sKinec learning LMvdits h\ ihe same decree [>r<>t;ram^iie. 

IS:lek^n^mm<l to iiKiJerials aiul tarj;eJ audience; Distance tcarnii>,^ in New Ze/iJand is 
ahrady wi'll a]>]nreiated, 1 Ik: ilisiini^uished work of the NZ Correspondence School anil 
(he Teelinical Ca>rr<'s[)ondenee Seiiool means that Uiert.- is an expeeiation lhat imieersity 
suidy and teacher edut aiii^n .shouhl l>e providod in the disjiancc Icaniin^i; mntk-, as it is. 

The "Human Developmenr coiuse is laken hy teaclicrs in tr^iininir in teachers col- 
le^es \\'l;osc students wtmkl not. otherwise ,^ct dct^iee crt.'dii h^r iheir tollei^c stUilics;and 
l>y cstahliiilieii teachers ulioso ciirlicr trainint^ ,i;ave tlit.'m no decree credit and who now 
seek a LlcjL^rec in inid-carecr. It is also a comsc in the tnid-carcer programme iov nnrscs, 
for irainin^i; sneiai \\t>rkers and for <Tt.*nerai ciliication. ft attracts many l)eirinncr (Ustancc 
IcarruTs rcuirnirvi lo sludy after many years and helps initiate ihem into ilic skills they 
need for fnrdK-r sUuly. 

Development of Materials: Courses are dcsiit^med ti> permit small eorolnicnts. To ^ivt.- 
\vidc choice (in 1981 tliere uere 270 such courses) in a connlry with asmidl pf>pu!:Hion 
means iliat maoy ct-mrses \vtll Itave few siudcnts. Prijdnction meil^oils must ht.- economical 
tor this situation. Coiuscs therefore rely on off-set printing supplemented by atidio- 
eassettcs and short-term, often voluntary^ attendance at campus or off'Campus meeitngs; 
no broattcLisUn^; comp<inents are hichided as autiiences woidil be tt^o smidl; arrangements 
\or local support are unsystematic althou^^fh students arc encoura^cti to form their oini 
study jrrt>t:ps. 

Courses nnderjiro ajiniicd revision. The production system allows the academic 
responsible for the com^e until a month before the despatch of materials to finalize hts 
stutly j^iiiile. Only sufficient copies for the current years enrolment arc printed^ The 
exemplar has been offered every year for 21 years and has undergone several major 
revisions based on informal feedback (voltintary questionnaires arid student and tutor 
comment) rather than formal evaluation techniques. The senior author, Mr. Brian Shaw ^ 

fi>r many years a distance learner himself; his co-author Mrs. Kathy Broatlley also 
Uiis experience as a tlistancc learner as have some local tutors. 

Critical limitations of the materials; The *study-guide' adopts a personal writing style 
that invites students to respond to suggestions for various activities, challenging their 
presumed experience of child developmentj asking them to engage in study groups^ 

'3 
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iiUrnci itH'c'linns uitli tut<^rs .uul scnti sui;i^< slions \o tik' t nuisc .mili(M\. lUil is ihc' 'inU i- 
;h tiv('' {iiDULih? <iUiTUTK*rUs sutjucsLtMi tli:i( a) ll^ou^ii llif wiitirn; stylt* ^v.is Iru'iully, if- 
spi*i»s**s c;ou)cl hv ]>c>siti\'<"ly nicMsurrtl si^uuld have hvrw irMliulcd lo mim .issuiiuicc- 

\\\M ilHc r,i( tjon \\'m\ \ n\'\\\\i'\\. 

\\\:\\vx\,\\ is rss< ri li.iliy pi i)i I ma h rial lia^ a mix tui o| r raf liip^ U'X t , cm loun^, 
jcMcrcriccs (m uvu |ji cs* iilu'W U'slbnoks ah<l Mj jullciwMip rra<iiji|L^s, sorur |nuvi<U'<h 'llu,s 
ini\ vva,s .ifiprrc ialc'tl hm ihr li roital ions nf a sinji;lc'*iiK*<ii^ini af^jMoacli uvic' pciijik*{l f>uK 
I lie link l<i a ic'NtlitJtjk Ic'tl to ;pk"stifnis cif Oif rvlauc^nslup ol ilic j;iutlr hi Uic Lcxil>ooks, 
wIkmUc] \X rc'[u-.iu <l matrrial a\aikihlo c isc'whm' ^a' prnviflr{l a sulji{ icru {Tilitjiic* ci( tlk* 
prcsc'i il>rcl n atlirji;. 1 1 wws rM^tc^d ihal sonic uf lliv supplcniciiun y rca<lin s^ iia<l llu' rmiction 
cd nitlaplin^L* U'xtl»oi>ks trnm arioilirv culuin* ihc' New Zcakiiul culuiral \M\i\ iiuilti- 
cultural ^cniu;:;. 

rlk^ iiiHik'i i;il is one* ot a stuacs siucly\U^^^*^t^'i* Siron^^cr linkat;cs to prccc*!ini; inalc* 
ri;ils uc't*^ "sUE^^c stcik More shncUu\il clrrncius lliat could allt^w stuclriUs to find llicir uay 
(luoutili tih' c.uidc uvrc sui;^^cs[cd, 

'\ \\v cjucsiicoi of Iniw niucli hurnauvc and suniinanvc cvalvjaiion mij^lii occur wiihin 
tliis ciunponcnt ol a ( oursc was dis<'ussc'(k Wliat was noi ajiparcru frotu the t^iudc was 
whtahcr tlicic were culici rt'levani cNcrciscs in die 'Assii^nmc^iU Progranunc' tliat iiii^lu 
sup[>o) t ils Icaniini* processes \\\v\ v\n\i\ clcscr\'ed reference. 
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New Zealand 



Noticeboard 

l^itois All sUuinUs sbunld have received notice by now of ihe name and 
'ififlfj*^t\ o1 llirir tiitfkt' It }>:i^ nol Itt^i'ii ih^^^lIiI^^ f^^ nhu^c nil ^ttwlml^^ wil H 'a 

loe:il iut<*r. Please write lo Mr. VVhalnian, l^ckrcatioii Department, il you 
have not receivetl rw)tice. 

I^Klensiuns for essitys Please note that extensions will he '^'m\Xq{\ for exec j)- 
h*>n<ii circumstances onl\\ If your essay will ije more than 5 ciavs late, yon 
shnuhl <irtj]i ihaf ttjpic and transfer your <!fforfs io the 7iext to/)ic. 

'\\n2 llrst iWi stuc!y guides proviiled an introduction to ihe study of 
hnmaji devcIn[)nu^Mt, an<l an aeecninj of four major ii^pects of growth imd 
deveio[>nK'nt. "Miis study L;ui<ie will dcij, wit!i four more major developmental 
Oiemes ) \n<>raS tlcvetopnientj play, socialization, and developmental tasks. 




^ B Siiaw 
K Bruadley 





Acknouieilgenunls 

— Ct>ver licsign by Shirley CorkilK 

Wc wish to thank fhc pupils ajid staff of Parklantl School for the 
plit>to^Taphs '<mi] Murray Ball for permission lo use his earto<>ris in 
this sttuiy giticlc. 



Themes — play^ socialization, and developmental tasks. 
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CorrespondcHi r rourst' mut^'rials 
lOriC 9 Pl^\Y 



*7/ is throuiih ihcir own activity 
that children Irarn, " 




Objectives; 

Alter studyin,!^ Topic 9 you sliotild at least be able to; 
h discuss the functions that play fulfils from birtli to old age^ 

2* tIesLTibc the kinds o( play tliat children typically engage in at various ages, 
_,..A^^^.\?sjntlJiiese_iii re*ladon to physical, so cial, cognitive and moral development^ 

3. wxite eoncise notes <in the following concepts* 
CtmceptS; 

Group pl:iy, piirallel play, team play, social dimensions of play. 

Retjiiired Reatling: 

Piige referenced sections of 

Turner, J. and Helms, D. Life Span Development. Saunders. Philadelphia, 1979. 
an<l 

NewmuJi^ BAL and Newman, 1\R. Development Through Lifcy Dorsey^ Illinois^ 
Revised edition, 1979. 

Smart, R.C, and Sm;irt, M.S. 'Complexity of Pre adolescent Social Play and Games' 
from WZJJC.S.. 15, 1, May, 1980, 81-92. (Appendix I) 

Functions of Play 

Cbiidrcn are active, aiid enjoy their activity. Such activity reminds an adult of 
his ouii relaxation activities. These activities the adults sees as essentially different 
from Iiis \vork^ in diat the>' are enjoyable and engaged in freely. Clearly the child's 
activity is also enjoyable and engaged in freely. Therefore the adult calls the child's 
activity *play^ — the term he uses for his own activities which have similar characteristics. 
However, the use of *play' to describe the activities of young children leads to many 
misconceptions. The adult distinction between play and work has no meaning for the 
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young child- He is active because he enjoys activity; this activity is freely chosen; this 
activity also contributes towards his development. It is activity - neither play nor work 
in^adult terms, but at the same time both. 





**Th€ childs' activity is enjoyable 
and engaged in freely* " 



The origin of play has been given variously as the release of surplus energy, an 
intuitive preparation for life, an instinctive tendency, an innate biological stimulus 
-Tt t ^/t yytl i^ fi rf^f^ B pftf i^f^^n-.m^Ff^FKictrnfrnt of th^ p^^ysirfrl ?Trf i vif f> s of o nr primitivf 



ancestors, and so on* These explanations depend often on an adult interpretation of 
the play, and ther^ are objections to each of them (though it must be appreciated there is 
also some truth in some of them). Another approach is to ask why children play. How- 
ever^ this question also leads to imprecise and at times confusing answers, interpretations 
depending on the psychological beliefs of those asked.. It seems much more profitable to 
ask instead what children gain from play. What do children gain from their activity? 
Qearly it is through their own activity that children develop. Through physical activities 
they develop physical skills and agilities; through interaction they develop socially; 
through experiencing objects in their world they learn intellectually about it and develop 
concepts; they learn to cope with their own problems and emotions by acting them out; 
in all areas it is the active involvement of the individual child v\4iich bring? about the 
developmental advance. Children develop throu^ pl^y- 



Read Turner and Helms, pages 
115-119, 186-190 and 250-255 



It needs to be clearly stated that very often play is not fun. Anyone who watches 
the concentration, effort, and possible frustration involved in such a simple skill as 
teaming to hop (an ability which seems to give many preschoolers a sense of superior 
status) could not possibly think the child was continuing because of the enjoyment being 
obtained. The preschool footballer may be kicked, and dissolve into tears, but will still be 
back in the fray v\4iile the tears are still on his cheeks. It isn't 'fun', but he's still got to go 
on. Why? The answer varies, but in many cases the activity is probably more accurately 
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Correspondence course material 




classified as mastery behaviour — activity designed to achieve mastery over objects or 
skills. Even for the adult> mastery behaviour is not fun — it is only after basic level of 
mastery has been achieved that the individual can relax sufficiently with the object or 
skill to enjoy it, to play >^ith it. The need to master aspects of the environment is parti- 
cularly strong when the development of Erikson*s senses of autonomy^ initiative^ and 
industry is of most importance. 



Developmental Trends 



Read Newman and Newman^ 
pp. 129-32, 189-91 and 
285*37. 



It is, of course, true that play activities differ during the different developmental 
stages of chOdhood, and that play at each stage has typical characteristics. Thus play in 
the earliest months of life is sensorimotor; play in middle childhood concentrates on 
physical skills and on team games; play in adolescence has definite social and sex-role 
connotations. However, such generalizations are also dangerous because they are over- 
simplifications. Play at any stage performs many functions. Individuals differ in their play 
preferences at all stages of development. 

In all aspects of play, certain trends.are evident. There are processes of biological 
maturation involved so that the individual has increasing skill available to him. As each 
aspect of play' evolves it becomes more elaborate combining into more complex events in 
which several resources are used together. The properties of the materials immediately 
avaUable become less deterministic as play comes increasingly under the control of plans 
and ideas. As the chUd^s world expands to include more people and situations these tend 
to be incorporated in his play. 

Althou^ very young chOdren may play together the nature of their games is frcr 
quendy * parallel**, rather than social. They play side by side but do not interact- Some 
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New Zealand 

primitive social aspects are present since they apparently prefer to be with the other 
child, but aspects of cooperation are not yet included. In Turner and Helms return to the 
box on page 186 for trends in preschoolers' play, and to pages 125-129 for reconsidera- 
tion of the motor skills involved in much play activity. 

Play continues past the years of early childhood. Organized play with-games appears 
around the time of entry to primary school. The emerging abilities of the school child to 
engage in sustained cooperation (or competition) and to exercise the necessary self- 
control to cope with conventions and restrictions is necessarily involved. Team games 
assume considerable importance in our culture in later childhood. Read*the Smarts' study 
in the Appendix for some New Zealand research on play. 




Play also continues into adulthood Consider the following statement from Brian 
and Shirley Sutton -Smith's How to Play With Your Children (and when not to), Haw^ 
thorn, 1974: 

"For centuries we have believed that playfu'i people were wasting their time. They 
were wasting our dmfr too. There was work to be done "on the farm, and there was 
work to be dorie in the factories — hard, grinding work. If we couldn't keep slaving 
sixty hours a week, we could hardly expect to survive. No wonder we were im- 
patient with idlers, jokers, clowns, and players — that is, unless they could tum^ 
their clowning into money, unless they could entei^ain us. And we certainly are 
hungry for some release from our own dull, routine lives," ] 

But automation is changing our lives. The machir' has become our slave, and now 
we/can afford to be more interesting people ourselves. We no longer have to be bits of a 
human machine. Actually it is not just that we can afford to be more interesting; it is 
more compelling than that If we are not interesting, we cannot get a job. If we do not 
have new ideas about how to make va;;^ information culture work, we are not of much 
use. 



Correspondence course materials 




'*The Bitropem-Am^rkan witty which ditcovertd the Frotcnmt Ethic 
turned work pky into oppesttes, something th^ cculd not haPe been 
understood by the Medieval craftsman. The I9th'C€ntury inner-directed' 
man felt titat he should work in order to 'make a iiving. ' Then, para- 
doxicaUy, he succeeded in making such a good living that he produced an 
economy of abundance in which his grandson is no ionger able to work 
ail his a^t but must spend some of his years in retirementt althou^ he still 
believes that work is a good thing in itself and he is suspicious of f^y. 
"Thus we are now faced with the fundamental question - Can men be happy 
in any other way than in work? '* 

ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST, 'nfhe Nature and Values of Meaningful Fiee- 
Time Activity" 

Every brandi of politics, govemmentf business^ and education needs versatile people. 
Everywhere the cry is raised, **If only we had more versatile leadership, if only those at 
the top could think of new v^ys of handling old problems, instead of repeating the same 
mistakes, or making new mistakes. Why can't they come up with answers that wiU cover 
all the variables in complex problems?" 
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This is another reason why wc need more play. We know that those who play more 
are more versatile. We know that versatile people are in high demand and will be in even 
higher demand in the future/* 

In adulthood we do tend to separate the play or leisure activities quite clearly from 
the work activities. The effects of increased time in which Jo undertake leisure activities 
; as the life cycle of aduldiood proceeds can have a considerable effect on adjustment^ 
happiness, and fulfilment. 

TOPIC 10 SOCIALIZATION 

Objectives: - 

After studying Topic 10 you should at least be able to: 
K describe the development of attachment in infancy. 

2* discuss family and peer influences on socialization of the child and adolescent. 

3. describe and discuss the ways important events in adulthood affect socialization 
during the second two-thirds of life. 

4- discuss the process of sex-role acquisition. 

5. write concise notes on the foUovring concepts. 

Concepts:- 

. 7:.- Identification^ attachment^ sex-typing, p^er group. — - -^^ 




Required Reading 

McDonald^ G. 'Maternal Deprivation — Facts or FaUacy*^ in Delta 2U Massey Uni- 
versity Education Department^ 1977. 

Ritchie, J. Ritchie, J. ^Sex Roles Development in the New Zealand. FamUy*, 
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in Ps>:^eltolntr^' kt.'St.'iLrt.'h Scrics^Ncj, 5, 1977, Utiivcrsity ol' W;iikaU>, Hamilton, 

Stewart, R,A,C, *Ad(>k'Sccnct.' in Nt.'W Zealand', in Delta 21, Masscy Uriivt.TsiLy 
lulncation Dcpartrnt-ni, 1977, 

l*a^c rt.krcnct.il st.ciioiis of 

Turner, J, und Hclnis^ D, 'f^ifc Spun i)cveiof^mnti, Saurulcrs, 1 97\K 
and 

Newman, B.M. and Nt.'\vniari, I*,K, Devclopun'nt Thron^h Life, Oorscy, Revised eci, 
1979, 

Soei;dizafit>n is (lie [jroeess of becoming a stjeial bcin^. It ineludcs all tlie |Koeesscs 
hy whieh an indiviilual aequircs his persoiiiiliiy, eharaetcrisUcs, inniivc's, values, opinions 
aiul beliefs in a soeial environment. Oljviously it continues Lhrou,^hout life. As the indi- 
vitliud ai;es lit* must lt.Mrn,.dien adapt, attitudes mid behaviours tt) fit idoas of what is 
'approi^riale' aiid 'aeceptablc' in his own soeial siluation. What is 'appropriate' anil 
'aeeepiahle* will vary* aceoriUng to the eultnral or subeulniral setting. However^ it iiecm^; 
fhat ibe processes ihroiij^h which these arc acqiiirctl arc universiii. The precise contribu- 
tion mack- by each factcjr is a matler of dieorelic^d controversy^ but most theorists agree 
tliat learninj^ is involved and is achieved throii^i the mechanisms of rt.'ward, punishment, 
imitation antl idcntincation. F^ach c^f tJicsc mechanisms contribulcs to the shaping <3f an 
intlividii;d within his p;irlienlar sociely. It is sometimes helil that reward and punishment 
are the dominant mechanisms during ihe early years of lifc^ hut it is also clear that infants 
imitate those around tlicni, and itlcnlification is manifested in tJ^e actions of toddlers, 
hi fact, many aihilts lament the efficiency of imitative Icarnint^ and the relative inefneicu- 
cy of rcwartl ant! punishment in chiltlrcn — tlicy always repeat the one wortl or gesture 
they were not even supposctl to notice. 

The yonnt^ human is dependent for many years on caretakers for survival, Ncurologi- 
cally he is more immature at birth than other species, antl also compared to other species 
he must le:irn more to survive. Tl^ough this leari\ing he develops techniques for acccp- 
lanec and survival — he is socialized. This early socialization typically occurs within a 
niicicar family in our society. Social development is a major tlicmc of Development 
Through Life, (pp, 491-93) and in various parts of the book {e,g. 335-37, 373, 474) is 
related to pcrsonidily development, 

Basic to the socialization process is the development of the special bond beivvccn an 
infant and its caretaker. The concept of attachment received dctaiJ'^d consideration in 
Turner and Helms (94-102) and Newman and Newman (86-88, 101-103, 110-113) 
inclutling some various theoretical viewpoints and some animal research. It is from this 
basic bond that the child is able to learn cuiturcspccific information about acceptable 
behaviours and to broaden his horizons socially to include other human beings. 

Now read McDonald, G, *MatcrnaI 
Deprivation — Fact or Fallacy'. 

ACQUISITION OF SEX ROLE 

Each individual must learn his sex, and learn to feel and act as a member of that sex. 
This process takes place over the first few years of Hfe, toddlers starting to show a pre- 
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Fcrt-'tR't.' lor behaviours *>i tficir apprnpriatc sex. TIk- llurd ;uiti i'oiirtli years of life are 
though l>y .S(Hiie to he a .sensitive period for this leaniinj^ to Lake place, and by aroujul the 
nt^e of six years tlie iiitliVKiual is firnily fixed m his sc?i identity. Mow does the child learn 
his sex idejiUly? An iinj>orlaru [>rtjce.s.s is iden tincatioji, with same-sex atlults, pitrlicularly 
parents, ht tni^ of ^real itn)>ortaTu't\ 



Turner ii.* Helms, pp, (58-163 treats 
tliis point comprehensively. llt)w far 
has New Zealand i^onc in chan^injjr 
sex-n>le stereotypes? Consider the 
liisl para,t;raph ofiKi^e 162, 



h is now wi<lt.ly recugnisctl that mdcs and females have diffcrint^ life expectancies 
[jerliaps it is not so \vi<lely kn4)wii Uiat differences have been noted throughout the 
whole ol the life span. Before reading the Appendix article, Men: Not So Great Expecta- 
tions, you should, if niide, check whetlier you carry enough life inaunince, or if female 
an<t married, whether ihe premiums are iKiid tip. Now read the article. Appendix 

I^evelopmentid Aspects 

As well as tlie family, oUier persons are involved in socializing the child, and as the 
child becomes atlolese^^nt and finally adult these 'wider social bonbons increase in signi- 
ficaiiec. S(Jci:ilization to adulthootl will inehide hroaking family lies in the sense of 
emotioniU dependence antl moving f}eyond the family group. Even the aduU is continual- 
ly adapting hebaviours and values according the life style currently operating for him, 
Onisitler, ft?r example, the way in which the arrival of a first child socializes the family 
inn) pareniJiood, the effect of the death of a spouse on the remaining partner^ or the 
possible effect of birth order. The peer group and the school are considered in Turner 
Helms in the chapters on Early and Middle Childhood and Adolescence. Part 3 of chap- 
ters 7, 8 aud 9 all take the family as their iJieme, from the perspective of the adults in 
the family. ^ 

The effects of socialization on the individual are described in relation to self-concept 
in sections of the texts detailed in their indices. Read them now. 

DISCUSSION POINTS l OR TOPICS 8, 9, 10, AND ELEVEN 

L What could be the effects of ^paternal deprivation' (le Uie absence of the father 
from tlie home)? 

2. Relationships witliin the nuclear family may be cither vertical (parent-child) or 
horizontal, (between parents or between sibliiigs). Consider how these alliances 
affect development. ^\jc any of these relationships -predominant at different 
stages of development? 

3. What would you consider to be good day-eare for children? 

.4. Examine one developmental task (as proposed by Neurnan and Newman) for 
each of infancy, middle school age^ and middle adulthood. What is their origin? 
How might successful achievement affect later tasks? What are the possible 
consequences of failure? 
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5. Propose any special development tasks for inicJiUe chiiiiht)od in New Zealand. 
Is it better to draw up separate lists for boys and girls? 

G. Consider: 

(i) What is conscience? JIow iloes it develop? 

(ii) What child rearing practices might he expected to iissist in development 
ttjwards pt)st-coiiventiond morahty? 

(rii) Why might tJiere be a ivcak link between moraJ judgement and inorai 
behaviour? 

7, Might the use of ilnigs he evidence of evolving (or establisheil) developmental 
tasks which many adolescents and adults arc working un? What developmental 
tasks might young persons be striving to achieve Uirough the use of 'narcotics*? 
Antl adults tbrougit nicotine iuid alcohol? 



SUMMARY or CONCEPTS FROM TOPIC 8-U 


STUDY GUIDE THREE 


pre convenUt>n;t! moral reasoning 




conventiimal morid reasoning 


TOPIC 8 


post conventional reasoning. 




group play " 




parallel play 


TOPIC 9 


team pfay 




social dimensions of play 




ulentification 




attachment 


TOPIC 10 ■ 


sex -typing 




peer group 




developmental task ^ 


TOPIC U 



Further, moi^c specialized readmg 

Codii, J. 'Moral Development and Moral Education' in Delta 16, Education Depart- 
ment Masse y University, June^ 1975* 
Opie, I &Opie, P. The Lore and Language of Schoolchildren, OUP, 1950. 

Sutton-Smitb, B. The Games of New Zealand School Children, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1959. ^ 

Clausen, J. Terspectives in Childhood Socialization' in Weiner I B and Elkind D, 
Readings in Child Development, Wiley, NY, 1972, 

Henderson, R & Bergan J., The Cultural Context of Childhood, Merrill, 1976. 

Ilerzog, E & Sudia, C.E. 'Fatherless Homes: A Review of Research* in Weiner I B 
and Elkind D, Readings in Child Development, Wiley, NY, 1972. 

Kohlberg, L, The Child as a Moral Philosopher* in Readings in Developmental 
Psychology Today. Second Edition, CRM, Random House, 1977* 
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Miinrc), R V & Miinroc, R IJ Crosuultural Ilitnum Devdofymmt, Uroc>ks/Cc»!c, 1975, 
Chapters 3 nnd 1. 

NcvilU^ RJAV, Mi\ O^NVill, CJ. (cds) The Population of New Zealand: intordisci- 
j>Hmtry ParsfK'ctivvs, Lnnj^nuui Paul, Auckland, '080, 

I*i^ij;ci, J Pia\\ Dreams and imiiaiiun in Childhood (1951 ) Routlccli;c and Kc^un Paul 
Lt(!, I.ondori {i^.c|n■inlc^l Miirtl Iiiiprcssion 1972)» 

Ritchie, J & J Growing Up in New Zealand, Alien &; Unwin, 1978, 



Add htrlovv iiny other soun c materials you have found to be partieuhirty useful 
in iliis ari.M. Please send a duplicate copy to the lecturers iVj this course. 
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COMPLEXITY OF PRE ADOLESCENTS' SOCIAL PLAY AND GAMES 



Russell C. Smart ;mcl 
Mollic Smart 
University of Hhodc Island 

Inlnuluction 

Tht: functions of play ixnd gajncs arc many. The history of ihcorics of play aiul 
panics is suinniarizcci aiui syntlicsizcd hy Sulton-SiniUi anil his co-workers (Avciloii ajul 
Suttoti Smith, 1 97 I ; I Icrron anil Sutton-Smith, 197 1). TiMr^}rcsciit sluily stems fri>ni an 
interest in children's tlcvclopmcnt through [>lay iuul ^amcs, pCKpcularly the ac<|iusition of 
social codipclcneics basie to aclucvemcnt of high posifions of power and authi)rity/I he 
Women's Mfwcmciit has stimulateil questions as to /vhy so few women oeeupy top 
iiiaiKigemcnt positii>ns hi btisrness and inditstry and positions of authority in politics anil 
aeadcmic life. Lever (1978) points to evidenee Uiat inanagcriaJ sktlJs ma>" be learned 
throii^^li the j^arnes hoys |)lay, espeeially team games. Typie;il girls' g;imes, she sujrgcsts, 
)>robably licvelop empathie aiut nurturing skills rather than managerial. In her stuily of 
sex ilifferenees in play she founil boys, more often Uian girls, experieneing hij^h levels of 
eomplexity in play and games. 

t)nr impressio[i in 1971-72 of New Zealand girls anil women was tiiat they took part 
in games anii sports to a mueh greater extent tlian dul their counter-parts in the United 
States, but tiiat New Zealanil females less frequently oce'upied' pdsilYdns" of'"poweT"and 
eminence in their soeiety. Place (1977) has confirmed our iniprcssion of the small pro- 
portion of women in top-level positions. In 1976 there were 414,560 in tlie New ZeaJand 
labour force, 32 per cent of the total labour force. Fourteen per cent of the employers 
were women; 18 per cent of the self-employed were women. Two per cent of employeii 
men ucic managers; 0.3 per cent of employed women were. In the secondar)^ schools 
20 per cent of teachers were women; in the training colleges, 20 per cent; in the universi- 
ties, 8.5 per cent. Of die 365 professors in the universities, 6 were women. Among public 
servants in New Zealand 30 per cent were women, 0.4 per cent in high executive positions 
on the permanent staff; 1 3,3 per cent were women on the permanent staff. It also seemed 
to us that bo>"S anil men in New Zealand participated in games and sports niore than 
males in the United States, anil so perliaps a sex difference in game participation might 
exist in New Zealand^ as well as in the United States. Even though the female pardcipa- 
tioii in New ZealantI is higher than in the United States^ ihc male participation might be 
so much higher that the boys would still get more social experience in complexity than, 
would girls. The aim of the study is to compare New Zealand boys and girls in com^ 
plexity of social play and games. 

In 1 972 Lever studied boys and girls aged 10 and 1 1 in-Gonnecticut^ using observa- 
tion of schoolyards, semi-structured interviews, written questionnaires, and a diary record 
of leisure activities (1978). She found 136 play activities that involved interpersonal 
skills. These play activities were rated on six dimensions of complexity: [1] Role dif- 
ferentiation (High = 3 or more distinct games roles are present); [2] Play interdependence 
(High = each player's move greatly affects the other's); [3] Size of play group (High = 4 
or more children);^ [4] Explicitness of goals (High = a predetermined end point, simul- 
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liincfni,^ with the clcchinition ui' \ winniicr or u'irjiicrs); |5| Numljcr ;\m{ ii})ccincily of 
rulers (Ilii^h - nuincruus wcll-csCiblisIiccI rules. Low = play never lias rulcii); [6] IVani 
lormatioiJ (Hit^li = 3 or more persons working collectively lowiiril a ct)tnmi>n i^oal). The 
rcJiUliirji; t^juiplex ily Sceircs fur ])lay .lucl i^anies rimgeci from 0 tu 5. 

Tiihlc 1 summ:u'i/xn IxA^er'n I aliie L Kxiunplen ;ieliviiieii witli a C<Jmplcxily Sr<jro 
of 0 are biko-ritliiii^, cliniljini^ trees, Hying kites. Ratctl \ arc siicli uclivliics ai; cliccrleadin^ 
praeticc, catcli, \ioo\. A score oT 2 is given to jumprope, fiicic-and-scek, simple card games. 
Checkers arul hoard games like Monopoly arc rated 3, Capture tlic Flag is iateil 4, anti 
l)cLSt^l>all, ice lu^ekcy, and [>unch h;iJI, 5. More girl,s th;m hoys engaged in the activiticii 
rate<l i) vvliilc tlic team games rakul 5 ctunprised 30 per cent of tlie hoys' activities hut 
<mly 1^^ per cent o\ tiic glrls\ L^^ver iilso assigned a cunipiexity score to each ehihh This 
scorf' v_(S the average com])lexity score for each suhjcct, based on the entire week's 
sm ial ])ljy rrport. In this scoring the size of the play group was Included so that the scale 
ranges! trom 0 {o (>, Instead of 0 tu 5. Seventy per cent of the hoys luul average complexi- 
t\' st'tires oi' .3.0 or higher, l)ut tmly per cent the girts* average scores reached that 
level. Ihercforc, whether the unit of ajialysls was the activities engaged in, or the com- 
j)lexlty score for each cliihl, the lK>ys in thin American sample were liaving more ex> 
perietice with aellvities of Ingh coin[>[exity. 

New /eahniii has a rich literature on children s play, although complexity of play 
has nut hecn analysed statistically and related to sex, race, and parental involvement. 
Sutton-Smitli (1959, 1972) has descrlf^ed chlhlren's games in detail and has analysed 
changes in games over the past century. Although lie does not give any counts of games 
plavetl by the tw^o sexes. It is cIcllt that, at least until 1950, girls playeil games of lower 
complexity than l>i>ys, Stuihes of intermediate and high school children, although not 
ilirectly ct>mparahie In age to the present study, are of some interest. Kerr (1971) found 
Maori anti Pakeha high-school students participating equally in team sports. Maori players 
were more snccessful in team spt)rts anil Pakeha in individual sports. Dalzell (1962) 
using fiiaries, an;ilyscd a ttUid week of time for Form 2 students. Of those who engaged 
in sports, anioimts of time spent were about equal, but more girls than boys engaged in 
no sporting activities. Patterson (1969), studying Intermediate school children, obse rved 
ihat boys were more interested tiian girls in activities involving strenuous physical effort. 

In summary. New Zealand Investigators have noted sex differences in children's - 
phiy, but they have not calculated complexity of play by the method to he used In this 
stUii\\ Sex differences noted in intermediate and high school students may not exist In 
10' ;iiul I l-year-uliis. There may also be time-related eliangcs In sex ilifferences, wliieh 
uindti be consistent with the changes over time that Sutton-Smlth has delineated for the 
years between 1850 anil 1950. We woidd expect boys and girls to Increase In equality of 
opportunity because of the Women's Movement. For several years, liberated parents of 
both sexes have been trying to minimize the Impingement of sex stereotypes upon their 
chilcErcn. In the present stuily, we have tried to find out whether boys and girls particl- 
pate etpiiJIy in complex play and whether they have the opportunities for doing so. We 
also compare sex iliffcrcnces In complexity of play unth Lever's findings on a United 
States sample. 
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Tfic Uii\r n\'n\\.\UU: u> us !<"[ coilriMint^ data (Vnni scf^nol .hildrcTi vvas in Xwst7nf)t'r, 
[*?78, Willi tdr arlvitc oj rTirinl>tTs of Hir KHutauon ncpjrimcnt ol M;is,s*'y UiiivtT.s. : 
W(,' four S('h*>oIs in I*almri.si*>n North, a city ul' iihoul f^O.OOO Ihn 

scIwmjIs, ssr wc'Tf t^ld^ wnuld aiu<ni^ tln-in (Ji.isv on a i(,'|jrcs*"iUau\'o rross-sct tion of I'n- 
(,ity. 'l h<: rtt^iraiional k'vrl nj adnlts Iti ralnu-rston Nnrili n^ay \onicsv'i;a lni;lK'r Uki:- 
in utlicr r'iUcs ol its si/c in New /caiaini hftaiisf ol tin- pvfscnrj not only *>l llit.- LJnivt.'rsi- 
\y, but also a I'raviicrs C<^llt'i^r, a IVcfnik'al tnsUtuu\ and \\-jo *;(»\rrninfnt-nnanccd rt.- 
sc;ni h insutnics. 

i -acli scluiol fiad tsvu loortli Siandard t, lasst"^, romprisiii^ I 0- and 1 1 'y('av-*>lds, svitli 
a irw ^'VraV'olds in ont- rI:iHs. K:h'1) class iiKdnd^.'d lK>ys and ^i^ls. Owe uT tlu' classes was 
a\\ay iiMni tlu' city on a tsvo-dav trip to a wilderness t.\ini|i: there were Uien-fove seven 
* iasses av.iilai>le to us. Before sve f)e^an to rolled the daia, we met wiih tlie teaefiers in 
eaeii st iujol, expIaininiLr tuir purpose, anci t^iviii^ them copies <d the forms we would l)e 
usiniL;. Ihr <hary ^^^rr^ls and <[uestions we aske^l cvere adaptet! Iroin tliose usee! by Le^vr. 
As \ve [>eir;n> to j^fepan- jfie h>nn.\, we secured the cheerfully i^iven services^ of five boys 
and i^iiLs ran.ninij! In a^^t- from 8 to i4 in elieekini; die vocabulary for inifainihar North 
Ainerican terms and svihstiiutinj^ a New '/ealan*l vocahulary where necessan\ 

We went to eacfi schc^ol lirst <^n a Weiinesthiy, askitij; the children f*^ rccall vviiat 
they hati done l)etween the lettinij tnit of sciior>l on Tuesday ;uul their ,^oinL; to heil, 
onnttiu^ their me;J, hut usitiir the evenint; meal as the <!ividintf time periot!, Vov the tinie 
hcl^^re the meal ihey wrote in the name of eacli-aetivity, the tuitnher or names of those 
they were with, and the hevrinnintr arui cndint; time of the activity. Kaeh child wrntc a 
sentence ahout he or she tlid between the me;il and bedtime. (As we ohscr\"cd the 

ehihlren Hllinj; in tlie times and wlien we eame to tabulate the tlata wc realized that in 
many cases the time intcr\"als were unrealistic- We therefore do not report on the timings 
of .tile acti\'itics.) On each tfie first three day^, after the diary h)rms were filled in, 
there were one or t\vo paL^es of ijuestions, with space U)i writint; in answers, or for check- 
ing approjjriate items. At the conclusion of the wTitinjL^ we ent^a^ett in inft^nnal eonversii- 
tion with tJ\e children, enchtit; with the statement that we would be back the next day 
with more forms to fill in. On Mt>iHlay the diary gave the rcci)rd for Friday after school, 
for Saturday, and Sun<iay ; on I'uesday only the diary for M*nuldy afternot)n und evenin^ti^, 
Pui^nt; the week in which records were kepi a local ilieatre group presented matinee imd 
cvcnint; performances of a well-receiveti pantomime. Several children reported dttentlini; 
a perfr>niiance. It also happeneit that a wintly rainstorm begiin on Friday afternoon and 
ci>ntinued unahated until late on Sunday. *AJtfiough this kind t)f storm is not unusual in 
l*itlmcrston North in Noveml)cr, it means that the records do mn incki^le the number and 
variety of outdoor actis ities that wouhl have been reportetl on a weekend with pleasant 
weather. {The week reported in DalzcH's study (1962) also included a rainy weekend.) 
On a find Saturtiay iluring any pari of the year the many and large playing fields in 
PJnierston North are crowded with gimies and sports of all kinds, played by both boys 
and girls. 

Only tliose children who completed seven diary records became subjects of the 
study. In preparing tlie diary data for the computer, repetitions of the same activity 
within one day's record were ignored. Urns, if a child played chess betv^ecn school and 
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tlic cvcnirii; tiK-al, aiul aji^ain l>ct<irc or she went U^ Ik:cI, ciicss was coiiiUcti only men 
[or day; st.'Vt.'nJ pt.T[<)tls 4>l' walcliin^t; tclcvisitJii bccamt.- onn t.'ntry orrV/riR- iiiiml>t.T 
<?t}HTs vvhli whom tlic child rcporUv! lit.- cri^a|^cci in play or g;tmcs was cntt.'rcd as part 
of lilt.' activiiy name* S4jmt:Htnrs, Un instaiicc, a clnU! reported that he or she playcil 
cri< kri v:itli one tJther; aI atioiluT time thr same ehikl mi^lu rept^rt that a team playeil 
witli hirti, or any numl>rr i>[ otlirrs* 

An alphabelieitl printout of all the stjeial play aetivities engaged Jn by the chihtren 
ior tfu" Steven tlays was ^'nerated* l-ach of them was rated on the five eliaracteristics used 
l)V Lever in lier Complexity Score sc^t.-, yieldini^; sei>res ranginf^ between 0 nnd 5, in- 
ehjsivr/ In a sample list of aeiiviiic^;, the jntliors a,L,Teetl in 93 per cent of the play and 
giiTnes, and later resolved the dilTerenees. 'I'fie Synonym part of the Famtdus programme 
snl>stitiued these scores for the play anti games recorded for each child, generating a 
printout f<^r each eliiUl i^iving for each ilay the Complexity Score (s) ^earned' by the child. 
Win higliesi seores for eaefi of the seven days were summed, yielding a theoretieal range 
„b-et-\m7^JKauiJV5.,Jilie_jjim the Chi ld 's Complexity S core. If the 
s< on* hn ih<* werk is zero, it iiulieates that the child hatl not employed the kinds of 
skills require*! by com[>Iex play and games. A sc*>re of 35 indicates that for some period 
of time eaeh day tfie child had practised those skilhs, in an activity rated 5. 

The Index [lart of tfic Famidus programme generated a printout giving the ease 
nuniliers of the chihiren \\'ho earned each of die six Complexity Scores* From this print- 
<nU it was possible to determine the number of activities at each complexity level engaged 
in by tlie total ,grt>up and by various sub-groups* Counts were also made of the number of 
days on which each chiiti reportcti he or she had watched television at least onec, on 
wliieh hosework was done {ilefined jis cooking, tloing dishes, making bed, tidying, etc.), 
yartl\vork (mo\\ing lawns, garderiing, outdoor housework), wandering {going to the 
ereek (^r the river, wLjking in the park), pets {feeding or playing with household pets), 
church or Sunday school attendance. From die questionnaires answered on three of the 
rep<irt days, tabulations were made i)f die child's ordinal position, parcntial participation 
with the child in i)Iay i>r games, piircntul prohibitions of certain sports (if any). 

Results 

lablc I sfiovvs frequencies of play incidents at each level of play complexity, ac- 
ciirding tt> sex imd ethnicity. Complete records were available for 75 Pakeha girls, 86 
Takeha boys, 7 Mae>ri girls and 16 Maori boys. Most were 10 or 1 1 at their last birthday, 
although a very few were nine. Tl>e Maoris were 12 per cent of the total group. Ten per 
ceiu of the Maori twirls' scorablc activities and 9 per cent of the boys' activities were 
iri\en a Ctnnplexity Sc<ire of 5; 4 per cent of the Pakeha girls' activities and 6 per cent 
of die Pakeha buys' were given that score; combining the two groups^ 4.8 per cent of the 
girls' and 5.9 per cent of the boys*. These percentages are much lower than those Lever 
found for American children's activities. Applying the Kolmogorov-Smimov two-tailed 
test to the New Zealand data, the distributions of the boys* and girls' participation 
frc(]Ueneies were not cjuite significantly different at the .05 leveJ for aU boys vs. all girls, 
Maori girls vs. Pakeha j^irls, or Maori boys vs. Pakeha boys, but were significant at the 
.025 level for all Maori vs* all- PukelKn The largest-differences— in— the^istributions-^^ 
parUcipation frequencies were at the complexity level of 1, where die Pakeha giris, total 
girls, anii total Pakehas had a greater concentration than the contrast group. The Pakeha 
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Table 1 

Participation in Social Play Diaiy Actcvitios of 6 Levels (?f Complexity by 10* and U'Ycar<5lds 

Ammcan* New Zealand 

Complexity 

Scttre 'j^'^ Bays Grand 

Oirls Hoys Total Maori Pakeha Tdtal Maori Pakeha Total Total 



0 


179 


126 


305 


26 


331 


357 


69 


392 


461 


818 


I 


30 


56 


86 


9 


170 


179 


33 


134 


167 


346 


2 


131 


71 


202 


15 


118 


133 


32 


193 


225 


358 


3 


15 


70 


105 


13 


98 


111 


16 


97 


U3 


224 


4 


9 


5 


14 


1 


10 


11 


7 


20 


27 


38 


5 


43 


140 


183 


7 


33 


40 


16 


57 


73 


U3 



TotaJ 427 468 895 7i 760 8: 1 173 893 1066 1897 

* Adapted from Table I in Lever <I978). 



Table 2 

Means of Children's Complexity Scores by Race and Sex 



Scj< 






Race 
Maori 




Pakeha 




Total 








17.8 




15.9 




16.2 


Gills 






18.1 
17.9 




16.2 
16.0 




16.4 
16.3 


Analysis of Variance; Sex, Race (N = 


184) 












Source 








df 




F 


P 


Total 




7830.44 




183 








Sex 




L62 






1.62 


1 




Race 




69,37 




I 


69.87 


1.6 


ns 


Interaction 




74 J 1 




1 


74 J ] 


1.7 


ns 


Within 




7684.44 




180 


42.69 







boys had a lower concentration at level 1 than did the Maori boys, but greater at level 0. 
The Piii^eha girls also had lower percentages of scores at levels 3 and 5* 

Tab l e 2 ^gTves means derived from individual children's scores. The highest-sccnng 

activity by each child was recorded for each day* The sum of the seven days' scores is 
the Complexity Score for the child. The Maori girls* mean, 18-1, was- thelhighest of the 
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four ^ToupSj foUowcd by Uic Maori !>oys\ 17.8; Pakcha f^irls', 16*2; an<l Pakclia hoys*, 
1 5,9. None of llic differences is significant at ihc .05 tcvcL 

Ordinal Positi^m 

Because ificTC were niily l ive sin^IclonSj Uicy were climinalcci in analysing the effect 
of orditKil |}{>silion on the Chil<ircn*s Complexity Scores. 1'he children were grouped^ each 
Si."x separately J into OI<!er of two or Oldest of three or more, Middle of three or more, and 
Vtumgcr of two or Youngest of three or more. The Mid<lJe and Young groups were fur- 
thc'r sid>divide<l into sibships lKa<led by a female or hy a male. The mean Complexity 
Se{>rcs ;Lre i^iven in Table by sex and hy t)ie 5 groupings. Girls* complexity scores 
differ significantly according to or<linal position; boys' do not, -Middle girls' mean score 
is hiwer than oldest girls\ Y{)ungest girls' is lower than middle girls'. The lowest mean is 
that *»f youngest girls with a girl for licr oldest sibling. Tliis score^ however^ just misses 
statistieal significance in being Io\^tr than that of youngest girl with a boy for oldest 
sib l ing. No noteworthy d if ferences are ev i<lcnt i n comparisons betwee n other po s itionsj^ 

TaMc 3 

Means of Chtidren^s Complexity Scorus by Ordinal Positions and Sex 



Ordinal Position Boy% Girls 

Oldest 15.6 18,9 

Middle o 1 .3 or in ore 1 7 A I IJ 

Oldest a leinale 17.5 18.1 

Oldest a maJe 17.2 17.1 

Youngpfil of 2 or more 15.6 12.5 

Oltlost a fcnjule 14.5 10.3 

Oldest a male 1 7.6 13.6 

Oldest sib a female 16.0 15,8 

Middle 17.5 18.1 

Younijcr or youngest 14.5 10.3 

Oldest sib a male 17.4 15.5 

Middle * 17.2 17.1 

Youn^jt?! 01 yo\\r\^tsi 17.6 13.6 



Other Experiences within the Family 

The questionnaires explored some experiences within the family that might in- 
fluence the children *s participation in social games and sports. One question asked which 
of the child's sibs he or she most often played \vith. There were no differences in the 
subjects' Complexity Scores related to the sex or age of the favourite sibling playmate. 

Another series of questions had to do with the parents* encouragement^ or lack of 
it, to participate in sports and outdoor games, whether or not each parent sometimes 
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phiycct giinics ov sports with the child, und il ihcrc were uiiy sports or jrimics cuch pjircnt 
dit[ not wuiit the child to pluy* Piircnt^il invtilvcmcnt showed rio rchuion to cuinplcxily of 
phiy* CliihLrcii s scores were influenced neither by rcportct! parental encouragement nor 
t)y reported proliil>iLion from one or more sports. Wide parentiil participation was re- 
porttMl. Seventy-h)Lir per eeni of the hoys, 70 per cent of ilie t;irls said that, their lathers 
sometimes; playetl games and spt^rts witii them, r>8 per cent the hoys, 63 per cent oT 
tlic K^rls reported their inotLier's participationj ahout 50 per cent of both sexes reportetl 
that both their parents pjayed with tliem* Tal>le 4 shows nican Complexity Scores by play 
participation or pjirents, Allhoujrji differences suggest positive relaljonships between 
parent [)Iay (esipeeially father) and complexity of children's play, the differences were not 
significant* 



Table 4 ^ 

Mean Activity Scores of Children from TwoPafcnt Familiesi by Parent Paiticipatjon in 
Games and Spom^ and Sex: of Chitdren 



S€x of Children 



Girts 



Boys 



Parent Participation Father Plays Father Docs Not Play Father Piays 



Father Does Not Flay 



Total 



Mother P'ays 17.1 
Mother Oocs Not Play 17-5 



14.3 
ihA 



17J 
15.3 



14J 
14.0 



J7.J 

15.7 



Total 



17. 



16.0 



16^8 



14.1 



16.3 



When asked if there were any games that mothers and fathers did not want them to 
phiy, boys saw 23 per cent of fathers as prohibiting one or more games, and 30 per cent 
of motliers (Pakeha fathers 24 per eent, mothers 32 per cent; Maori fathers 1 8 per cent, 
mothers 24 per cent). Rugby was the main target of prohibitions. Among Pukeha boys, 
13 per cent said that tlieir fathers did not want them to play rugby, and 24 per cent of 
their mothers, Maori boys saw rugby as disapproved by 6 per cent of their fathers and 1 2 
per cent of their mothers* Girls reported prohibitions by 14 per cent of their fathers and 
16 per cent of their mothers. Girls reported 7 per cent of fathers and 6 per cent of 
mothers as opposed to their playing rugby* Although most parents were not seen as 
opposing iiny game or s'^ort, of the small number who opposed any game, most of the 
parents, except for the fathers of the Maori boys, opposed rugby as a sport for their 
children* 

Organized Opportunities for Complex Cames and Sports 

Three opportunities for complex play were compared for participation by boys and 
girls during the seven days the diaries were kept. There were no sex differences in num- 
bers taking part in sports after school on school grounds. Participants included 77 per 
cent of boys and 76 per cent of girls. Members of teams playing against other teams 
included 81 per cent of boys and 76 per cent of girls* There was no significant sex dif- 
ference in the numbers of children who belonged to clubs, 74 per cent of boys and 68 
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per cent <>t girls. Several l>clun^ctl u\ more iliiin uiic club, brintritiL; ihc rnt^iri iiutnbcr of 
clnl>s per boy chib member u> U^, tlic ctjrresptHKlint^ nj^iire for twirls beiiij' 1 . L 

l^trtiiifmiion in Other Activitws durin\^ the Hct-k 

Altlioui^li not llic niajor oT this suidy, oiil-or-scbool aciivilies olher lluiii phty 

;tiul ^ames arc also sij>iuik:nil in the lives uf ciiiltlrcn. Kxtenl oT parlicipatton in work, 
reatlinjT iele\'iHio[i, and eluircli are iberel'ore rep<jrle<L Scventy-lwu per cent of tlie Mat)ri 
girls' records, 92 per cent of the Pakcha twirls', 75 per cent of tiic Maori boys', and 90 
per cent of Uie I'akeha ln>ys' inclnded dt>ing tlishes, cleaning, or one of the other activities 
classtiled as housework. Krt^rn day lt> tlay the number varied, from none of the Maori 
boys t>n Wenlnesday tt> about half of the Pakeha t^rls on Saturday, when a third of the 
l^akeha boys also tlid some lu>usc\vork. Some t>f tlie children diti housework tiaily. 

kt-adiiig was a tiaily activity for a minority. Frequencies varied from day to day, 
()\< rall r>3 percent of llie chihlren reported cU^ing some reading during the week. On 
Sijiiie (lays st>mc chihlren did notiiing but watch television from the lime they came 
~hTTTnu~frmTT^c \xu nl ~ti rrtrl bedtime, intcrmptcdv^ crhaps, by^cating the evening mcal-Twor^ 
children, t>ne I'akeha boy an<] one Fakelia girl, did not include watching television in their 
diaries; llie rest watchetl at least once durintT tiie week, and some every clay, Saturday was 
the day on which lelevision-waiching was reported most often, 161 of the 184 (88 per 
Cent) of the children. {Recall that it rained most of the day, and that Saturday also 
included housework for a sizeable percentage of the children). On Sunday 15 children 
([2 Pakeha girls, one Mat>ri l)oy, and two Pakeha boys) reported having gone to church, 
8 per cent of the loliU group. Sixteen (one Maori girl, 10 Pakeha girls, five Pakeha boys) 
reported Suntlay sch<K)L 

Recent research on sibling interaction gives no clue as to how to explain the ordinal 
position progression in girls' complexity scores. Schacter's (1959) classic study on college 
women iiuticalecl a greater *need for affiliation' among first boms. If a similar dynamic 
tj|^eraies in New Zealantl pre-atlolescents today, it would explain oldest girls joining 
activities in which several chiklre^n took part. Schacter suggested that later-born children 
were more willing to be alone because they have hatl to learn to wait for assistance and 
alien Don, 

Ovi^aniicd O/^portumties for Coni/>lex Games and Sports 

Three -quarters of the boys and girls look advantage of the well-equipped school 
playgrounds outside of school hours. This staying on at school, or gravitating back to 
die open space, is part of tJie New Zealand ideology of \igorous outdoor play for all 
agies, A similar numl^er, perhaps the same children plus a few others, are members of 
teams playing team games against other teams. Club membership, which would bring 
opportunities for taking part in social interaction vntJi peers, is also part of the hves of 
about three*quarters of the boys and girls. The club most often mentioned was Scouts, 
although a number of other organizations were named. If a child belonged to one club, 
he or she was likely to belong to more than one. 

Participation in flousework and Other Activities during the Week 

The reports of doing housework are compatible with the stereotypes of participation 
by females and avoidance by males. However, one in three Pakeha boys reported doing 
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luuist.'w<jrk on Sauiriljy^ most ol'tcn tlurinj^ tiK" \vc"t.'k ilicy liclpcti willi lIk- dr^nnt^ <>[ 
(lisfjcs, ()t) Uic rainy Siilunlay rnorriini;, iIrtl^ were si/iahlc injinl)t.Ts of Ixufi boys and ^irls 
vvlio said ifiai iIk-v IkkI clciint^-d or tidit.'<i their rooms, aiiti Linolhcr j^rtjup wiu> reported 
r{»okint;, usually inakinj^ riidi;c, or doin^ stunt.- oUicr kind t)!' *rt.'crcatioual* eookinii, 
rilU't^u |K*r rcTU of tilt' PakeluL Ik^vs reported [laving tione yardwork tiurinj:^ the week, 
G per cent oT llie Maori hoys (and a few i^iris of htjtli races). St) approximately 9 
<jut of 10 Piikehas rtrportcfl havijit^ contrihutt?t! stJint* tiling to tht? nuiniiit; of tht?ir fiot*se- 
lujltls, and thrct? tjtit of four Maoris <li{k 

Stnne of ifie cliildren repf)rtt?d readin^^ f)n every <lay covered by their tliaries. The 
ni(J!;l usual lime for rcadiuL^ was before ^^oiny to sleep. Thirty-seven (43 per cent) of the 
Pakcha bt>ys never inchnle<i readinjr in their diajies; 22 (29 per cent) t)f the Pakeha ^^irLs 
never rept}rte<l reading. One iu four of tlie Maori children never mentioncti readiiitr. 
We di<l not ask the chihlren to tell what they hatl read. But it appears that for onc-thrrtl 
of llic Pakeha cliiltlreii and {jne^tjiiiirtcr of the Maoris, reading is stimethin^ you do only 
in school, where it is retpiired of you. Vor^' few chiltlrcn reported doing homework thirint^ 
-tJ^ti^W4U.4c,^ — _ .^^^ 

We th) nut know the incidence of televisions sots in Pidnierston Nt>rth homes, but 
t)u I lie day when tlie most tclevisitjn^wa telling was done 88 per cent t)f the children in- 
cludctt it in their tharies. On three tiays of the week all of die Maori boys reported view- 
int^. On tiiree t)Uier days (wtis there a tliffercnco in programmes on those days?) all of 
the Maori girls watclicd ff>r some time. No more dian 9 t>ut of 10 Pakehas watched cm 
any f>ne tiay. However, there is no doubt diat te]evisit)n was very much a [}art of die 
lives t>f our group of subjects. 

Religious activities, attendance at church services and Sunday school, at least 
during tins week, were very low. Evidently the participation in church activities plays 
only a minor p;irt in the lives of these pre-adolescents. A personal communication from 
Marie Clay and Ronald Oales indicates that our findings on religious participation agree 
with what they found in a nalionaluide sample, 'Rtamd about Twelve'. 

Discussion 

Bt)ys and girls did not differ in participation in complex play, as shown by two 
methods. significant sex differences igan be demonstrated, but Maori children were 
higher titan Pakeha. Table 1 represents an attempt to compare our data with Lever's 
(1978). Sex differences arc apparent in her American sample, more boys than girls taking 
part in level 5 activities, and more girls than boys participating at level 2. The two parts 
of the tabic are not directly comparable, because our use of the scale from 0 to 5 was not 
the same as Lever s. Although she had developed 6 criteria for scoring complexity, she 
omittctl the criterion number of players (or, we think she did),whcn constructing her 
Tabic L For example, if a child repoHcd he played baseball vifith one other person (as, 
indeed^ some of our subjects ditl)^ Lever gave' a radng of 5, as she would have if the 
a*port was of playing with 17 other children. In our scale of 0 to 5, the number of chil- 
dren is taken into consideration; ^baseball' vifith one other was given a rating of 2, but 
baseball with several others was rated 5* Thb scoring criterion may account for the much 
smaller percentage of activities rated 5 for the New Zealand children than for the 
American. 
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IWnx tlu>ut;h (omifl no sex ciifTt.rt.nct.' in compkxily of uctivitit.s, wt.- tcstcfl iar - 
dirfcrt.ni:t." a^ain, using anf)tht.r nit.tlind of scoring. For each chilfl, wc took tlic scf)rc oi 
tht.' innst Cf)mplcx activity for each flay, and summed scores tV)r st.vt.n const.cutivt.' days. 
In givt.' a vvct.'k's coinpk'xily scf)rc, 'J'ht.- meiins of tht.- four groups shown in Tablt.- 2 are 
chKSt.' toi^tht.T. An aitiLly.si.s (*r viirianct.- ol tht.- scores shows that iicitht.T, race, sex, nor 
intt.-r;LCiion cc)nlril)utt.'fl sii^nirR-aiitly to tht.- variance of the grfnip. Therefore wt.- Cfjn- 
chuk- that hoys and ^irls p.irticipatt.-d in complex ptay to uhout tht.- samt.- dcgret.-- Maori 
t.xt.rt.d Pakt.lia sii^iiificantly in the first analysis and non-significantly in the st.cond. 
Maori chihlrt.ii participated less often th^m Pakeha in rt.a<lint^, helping with housework, 
and going to cluirch f>r Sunflay schfK)L They seem tf) have made more tintc available for 
pl iyirtg g;Lint.s, Our first anfi most im[>ortanl cpiestion al>oul Nt.w Zealand pre-adoles- 
ct.'nts' play is answt.'rt.'(L The trend that Sutlf)n'Smitli nf)tt.'fi ff)r the years from 1850 to 
ha.s appart.'ntly contintiefl into the prest.Tit, when sex differences art.- not demon- 
Mrnblt', in at !t.'ast ont.- dimension of children's play. Girls are just as fortunate as boys in 
opportmiities for conipk'x play. Source of differences in aduh work roles will have to be 

SOUglU t.'lst'Wht.Tt.'! 

The hue in Tahlr 1 shows incidence of social play. Our sample reporter^ 1897 

incidents of social play during a week. The mean per >veck per child is 10*1, a d per 
flay per eliild, 1.4* The Americiin children's means are 4.9 per week and .7 per day. Our 
mctliofl of cf)iinting incidents inay not be directly comparable to Lever's, but if not, its 
error is on the side of too few. Our subjects were not able to tell us exactly when they 
started iind stoppcfl activities. We could not measure the length of time spent in an 
activity, nor could we evaluate intermittent activity* Therefore, each named activity was 
ct)uiited f)nly once in each flay* The picture that comes througit in Table 1 is of the New 
Zeciland chiklren playing a large number of games of moderate complexity, boys and 
girls participating about efjually. 

Although our main purpose wa.s achieved in our inquiry into sex differences in level 
of p!ay complexity, we also looked for correlates of play complexity in the child's family 
relationships and in organized opportunities for sports and games. Scores according to 
ordinal position and sibships are shown in Table 3* Ordinal position was found to be re- 
lated to giris' complexity scores, but not to boys'. Eldest girls were highest, youngest 
lowest* The ordinal differences could not be explained by any of the data concerning 
parental })lay and attitudes towards die chUd*s play* Complexity scores, arranged ac- . 
cording to parental play, show no significant differences, as can be seen in Table 4. Only 
small and non-significant differences appear in numbers of parents playing with oldest, 
middle, and youngest girls* Because most parents were reported to play games with their 
children,- it was not possible to compare sibship groups for parents playing and not 
playing* A more finely tuned measure of parental participation might indeed havf 
shown some relation between complexity scores and parents' play. Similarly with parents* 
encouragement of playing games-, ^and prohibitions against games, ■ the eneourage- 
ment was so frequently reported, and the prohibition so seldom, that the ordinal position 
differences cannot be related to encouragement and prohibition* The hig^ levd of parent 
involvement in play^ts consistent with the high parent involvement we noted in an earlier 
study of New ZealantJ pre-adolescents and their reports of parent behaviour (Smart and 
Smart 1973)* 
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Conclusions 

Overall^ die cliildrcn \vc met were aetive in die cumpiiny <jf o(Jiers, offcii in an 
orgmii/eil way ^md not often in solitude. They were takinjt part in die friernlly, f^refpirit^^s, 
physically active New 2ealaiul culture^ If die experience duriii]; chihlhood in complex 
social play and ^mes prepares indiviihi^iis for teamwurk and contingency planning in 
their Inter years, these hoys aiul girls were J^t'tting eijunl training, If^ with equal childhooil 
experience. New Zeahuid wijmen Ao not emerge in managerial p(>sitions in business and 
iiulustry^ die explanation for their absence lies elsewhere dian in that childhood ex- 
perience: We observed that New Zciiland women employ dieir managerial skills In exten- 
sive voluntary work. With their equality of opportunity in childhood, women and men 
may be equally able to ftinction as executives, l>ut dieir fields of applicatiim differe nt 
least for the time being. 



Notes 

— h A^nvxr^crcr finishing writing up the rc5ii Its-^fthr^mi dyr"wirTcad'i^rDTT f cnbre n- 

ner's lltc Ecology of Human Development (1979), One of the points he make^ 
in diis important hook is that diere has been little research in the United States 
regarding play, fantasy, and games of children. Lcver*s study, published in 1978+ 
iloubUess appeared while Bronfcnbrenner's book was in press. Her study, and 
ours which is based on Lever's, can be vicweil as investigations of variety and 
complexity of play and games of 10- and 1 l-ycar-old children. 

2. Lever tlid not include this ilimension in her ratings of complexity. 

3. We wish to thank the school principals* Mr. Bowers, Mr. Edvt-ardsj Mr. Gregory, 
and Mr. Peach, and the teacliers, Mr. Boniface, Mr. Burgess, Mrs. Duncalfe, 
Mr, Green, Mr. Ibell, Mr. Mclnnis, and Miss Ogle, for giveing us their time and 
tiie time of their pupils for colleetin^ information from them. . 

4. W^e wish to thank Michael Morgan, Claire and Elizabeth Wall^ and Kathryn and 
Peter Bates for their help in this phase of our research. 

5. We wish to thank Dr. John Kirkland and Michael Brennan for adapting the 
Famulus programme to our iliary entries. 
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In the 1970 report we accepted at face value tlic answers that the mothers gave to 
our enquiry' concemin|^ any conscious tliffercnces which Uicy might make in the treat- 
ment of little j^irls as opposed to htUe boys. Generally, the mothers were not aware of 
such differences. Accepting this^ we reported that differences were unlikely to be very 
significant. However, in 1974, with our generally increasetl interest in and awareness of 
thf- tii|mipr^prr of sci r olc stereotyping we dccidgj to t^^ look at our original 



data. We therefore collated tlic information on the 180 variables of tlie original study 
building up simple frequency distr]biui()ns for interviews conducted conecrning male 
children and interviews conducted concerning female children separately* When tested 
with Chi-square relatively few differences approach high levels of confidence but taken 
overall the differences, 'though small in any particular case^ reveal consistent and inter- 
prctable trends and it is these that we will report. We will survey some of the major 
areas of child rearing covered in ;he Scars interview (Sears^ Maccoby^ and Levin^ 1957) 
anti describe how each of these areas is handled in a different way for boys and for girls, 

INFANT CARE: 

Though the amount of crying between boys and girls appear to be the same» mothers 
are more .attentive to crying if the child is a girU Girls are breast fed on average for a 
slightly longer time than bpys^ and the scheduling of feeding was less rigid for girls than 
for boys< Mothers of girls seem to have less anxiety about beginning toilet training and 
leave its commencement to slightly later than mothers of boys< Though they start later 
little girls are trained earlier than little boys< Throughout the literature on child trainings 
the variable of initial warmth and affection has received much attention and proved to be 
an aspect which is of considerable significance — more so than specific techniques such 
,as the mode of feeding or toilet training. It is not surprising in the hght of the facts above 
that we found mothers to have more affectionate interaction with their dau^ters than do 
the mothers who arc rearing sons. They not only attend more to crying but they also 
sing and talk to their children more^ hold them more^ cuddle them more^ engage in affec- 
tionate interaction to a higher degree. 

SEX TRAINING: 

Of the questions relating to this area in the interview we found only three showed 
differences:. modesty^ attitude towards masturbationj and the mother*s pverall rating on 
sex anxiety* Since the last of these was the result of a rating by our raters over a wide 
variety of questions relating to sexuality; it is a stronger indicator than the ratingp of any 
one question. The questions concerning modesty related to permissiveness for nudity in 
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tlic lujunt.' ami JirournI t!ic Iiolisc. hi iliis miLttt.T tlit.- in<)tlit.Ts of little j^irls wciv inort.- 
rii;'i<l iliLin the m<)tlit.Ts of little hoys, Tliey ext.Tt more pR-ssurc on ^rls thiin do tlit.- 
nH)tht.Ts of link- Ixjys, AItclkIv hy the time they are four years of agc» girls ;ire heing 
sh;i|)e(l into a prop(T Ltdy-like flinert'tion ahout nudiiy. Implicitly one might also guess 
thai this would involve the l^eginnings of the trainirif^ of girls to he more attentive to 
neattiess and ii<lyriess and ^('nt.Ta! ;jp|)e:iraru:e in dress. 

Boys not only niasturhate more than girts hut tliey arc idso permitted mijre m:istiir- 
hatH>n than are little girls. Here oiu^ sees the foundation of the double standard wliich 
permits gre;iter expression of sexUiility and acceptance of it, for hoys tlian for girls- On 
the overall rating the moiliers i>\ girls showed more sex iinxicty than did the motlicrs of 
hoys, This meiuis, generallyt that tht.'re will be many more restrictif>ns pliiced on little 
girls anti ihai their play activities will be more carcfidly supervised, 

DKrKNDING AND ATTENDING 

:NR'i!LLJ.';i?!?.I„Al!l^J.il<\^Lt^^^^^^^ ^h^', mothers handle 

dcjieodeney has a gTeat deal t*) d<i with the general cUmate and emotional contexts of 
ehild rearing, {Seiirs, Miiceohy, Ixvin, I 9^57), Girls at four years of age show many more 
signs of dependency on ilieir motJier tlian do the boys, they hang around their mother in 
closer proximity, cling to her skirts aiul seek more attention. The mothers of girls report 
more anxit.'ty and disturh;mcc in the child when separated from her, than do the mothers 
of hoys. When asked how tlie motliers handled this situation we found out the mothers 
of girls are more permissive ;ind tolerant of dependent behaviours. Indeed they might be 
said to encourage the little girls to be dependent more frequently than did the mothers 
of little boys. Here we see the beginnings of the passive, dependent, clinging, attention- 
seeking female stereotype, 

PRESSURES, RESTRICTIONS AND FREF.DO,\IS; ^^y^^ 

There is just no doubi about it. It is going to stay a man's world if thmgs go on the 
Way they are! Boys are allowed to wander further from the house than are girls, the 
mothers check on their whereabouts much less frequently, they make more noise both 
insi<le the house and ontside. It is very clear that boys will be boys because their mothers 
are going to train thern tliat way. Perhaps it is better not to say train but to say that the 
natural exuberance, tlie noisiness, the activity, the exploratory enquiring behaviour is 
more tolerated, supported and rewarded in the case of boys \\\^n girls, 

IIOUSETRAINING: 

From \^^.at has been said above one might expect that the little boys will have an 
easier time of things because they; arc less bound to the house than are the little girls. 
This is actually far from the case. Boys, generally, find it harder to reach the standards 
which the mothers apply, fairly they think, to both boys and girls for such things as table 
manners and neatness and orderliness around the house* The greater pressure simply 
results from the fact that boys are less socialised to the mother's standards, less well 
attended to by her, and less in her company. Both hoys and girls are restricted inside the 
house but in at least one area the restrictions on girls are tighter than they are on boys, 
namely, the care of furniture and the general household property. This means that there 
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is int^rc |>(Tiiiission for little boys to juTn[j on the [iirniturc or tf) use ihc house as they 
plensr lhi\n tliere h for httic ^^'^ls, 

OBKDII'NCi:: 

Tile mothers of girls hold much hi^lier stan<lards of obedience than do the mothers 
of hoys, Tftey tolerate less deviiui(jn — hoys jrc allowed to be bf)th more rehelhous antl 
tiiore deluuit of parentij authority. There Would secm to be im[}licit sanctions and sup- 
pt>rts fur boys in this behaviour. But at tlic same time, md undoubtedly this is confusinj^' 
for the boys tliemselves, the mothers report that tlisobedience on the part of the boys is 
nujre of a problem. When buys are obedient they tend to be praise<l far more tlian is the 
c;ise fi>r girls^ who in general, are expected to be 4>bedieJit an<l when they are so tile 
matter re<juires no further attention. Boys, therefore, are more likely to be priuse<i when 
thi'v art' obedient and more likely to be punished when they are disol}edient. The data 
on this matter are sotnewhat confusing but tliis may very well l>e because the attitudes of 
lutjtliers in ttiis matter are themselves confused;^ 



AGORJ'ISSION; 

Boys an; ;Jlo\ved to l>e iwnrc a^j^t^ressive antl are, mtjre often than girls, encouraged 
to stick lip f<ir themselves ;ind fight back. Whilst overall it is not acceptable to show 
ai^^essi<m towartls parents the stand;u:d is more rigidly applie<l to little girls than to little 
boys; that is to say, girls are more often punishe<i for sliowinj^ aggression towards parents 
than are btjys. Again, the differences in the shaping of a powerful, natural, reaction to 
frustrating^ circumstances emer^^e as clearly as sex-typed. Boys will become more aggres- 
sive under these circumstances,' not because aggression is inherently m;de (thoujji Mac- 
coby ;uid J:ickJin, 1974, say it may well be ) but because mtjthers regard aggression 
differently when exhibitetl by little girls than by little boys. 

DISCIPLINE AND PUNISHMENT: 

By antl large in the New Zealantl family discipline and punishment is the responsibi- 
lity of the mother* Boys, - however, are spanked more than girls and are more often 
spanked by both parents. The greater likelihood of boys to receive physical punishmt^nt 
is also found by Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974, in their comprehensive survey of parental 
practices. Fathers do not, ver>' often, spank their dau^ters. But in the case of boys the 
spanking appears to do less goo<t than is the case of girls, or 50 the mothers report. Once 
more we see the greater^efficiency of socialisation in the case^^of little girls and the greater 
degree of variability in the behaviour of boys. Much the same finding emerges the 
questions on discipline; here again, it is mainly the mother who curbs the ehild^s be- 
haviour. Fathers appear to have virtually no role in disciplining little girls and when they 
exercise discipline over their children at all they are stricter and harsher u^ith the boys 
than they are u^ith the girls. This is evidence of a general desire to tougfien little boys 
which runs throughout the data. Readers of the earlier stuc^ will recall that we found 
New Zealand parents, in general make rather low use of reasoning with four-year old 
children and this is particularly striking when compared with the American parents in 
the original Sears' study. The Ameriean. parents, thought they recognise that the techntque 
is not always effective, do try to explain things to their children and exercise verbal 
control ovei- behaviour. Though reasoning is not a large part of the control system in a 
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Xlw /i':il:iml Hirnily, it nunc [n^cjiit'iilly f:inpl<»yc<l with ^rls thiiii with lioys/rhi^i h:is 
^cvcnil major impliciJtiorisr vctA' likt.'ly it implit.'S th;u xUn htMj^Ki^c l)ch:ivinur o{ ^^irU is 
responsive lo (lie t^cnenil l;iiiirii:itrc t.Tivirt>[imt.'iit which will be rit.'her tfi:in th:U of l)()ys> 
is ill hrie witli tiruiini^s inmi sUuiics snrh as that oT Muceoliy (196(>} wlio rcportj^ 
^Ciiicr vrrl).il hicihty in ^irls. I fiis faeihty, tLUiiriilly , nit.Mns ihat j;irk m:ikc more effec- 
ti\i* (odiiKl hucr on with ilic prccl* nniii;iiuly vcrljiJ naUirt.- of thr selK^ol cnviroiitncnt 
and tluTclore, may expeelecl lo show lustier progress and receive more px)sitivc H:vv';ircls 
and j>r;use within ihe se-hool environment. 

I nVrry i);nvni knows that once it is ]>t)Ssil)k' to achieve vcrl)iiJ eontrol over behaviour, 
even in si>metlnni^ as hdsie as loilet training, the speed an<L the coml'ortahleness of train- 
int; begins io aeceteiate. The diflerential sociaIisatif>n pattern wliich nms through much of 
liic^se chita can he clearly seen here, lor the ht>ys receiving; the less elTicicnt forms of 
soeialisaiion simply end np less socialised anti less responsive to sociidisinj^ aj;encics. 

CONSCIKNCi: Di:VKLOP\U:NTr 

parison concerning; ct)nscience and conscience ilevelopment. The girls exhibit more guilt 
and appear to have rnore highly difrcrentiate<l and <leveIopetl moraJ and ethical respon- 
siveness, boys, on the other hand, are nmch more rea<ly than girls (presumably because 
iheir capacity for i^uilt is lower) to a<lmit his mistlcm can ours » or to report misdemeanours 
even without their having beccn asked. The closeness of the emotional tie to the mother 
means tliat the girls are vulnerable in terms of loss of love, and therefore, are less likely to 
risk this by ackno\detlging misdemeanours. At the smne time they are carrying around a 
load of guilt concerning them. 

THK i'AII^ICR^S ROLK: 

The wx:ll-kno\\ii <listinction between instrumental and expressive roles (Parsons and 
Bales, 1953} comes into l)etter perspective in the data concerning fathers in this study. 
Both aspects :ire part of the father's role but arc differentially (Hsplayed; towards their 
tlaughtcrs fathers are affectionate, expressive and indulgent — towards their sons fathers 
are task-oriented; they will spend more time with boys than with girls, but they are also 
stricter with the boys than they are with girls. 

\Vhile'l)oys gCt more outings antI probably more company and more attention^ than 
dt> girls, the girls get more warmth. Father's role in relation to the girls has something of 
Uie characteristics of the genial shop- floor fore-man, who, in passing the office, may joke 
a little with the typists. 

MASCULlN!TY/IX\UNITYr 

It is very clear that the potency and power of the masculine image and its virtues 
are more higlily valued than the femine. The work of Broverman et al (1972) is wider 
confirmation of this fact. It is more important that boys shall be boys than that girls shall 
<lisplay feminine attitudes. The feminine attitudes emphasised in these data are neatness^ 
cleanliness, ti<lyness, docility, passivity, rather than prettyness, feminine charm, grace or 
other active female components* The attributes of boys are much more active in semantic 
differential terms. Male is active, potent and strong. Female is passive, ineffectual and 
weak and evaluatively it is better to be a boy than a girh 
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DIVISION 0\ LABOUR AND DKCISION MARIN(;. 

Wliilc for the siikc of r<:p<jrun;; the *liUa wc havt- ctn^jhitstsccl ihc ft'iiturcs al)()vc wc 
shmthi ])C)int out thiit lei hiiJf of our sample families llicrc is w .stronj; division of lal)oiir 
ln:l\vcc[j hiishand aiul wife so thai hoys unci j>irls will sco moilicr ;uicl latlicr iiilcr-chaiim:- 
ahly in many of tlic iJciivitics that ^o cm around house, ih^wcvcr^ ihis ap[}lic.s only in 
tKt' coiit^'Xt of tlu' way in wiiich the <|U<:stion was framc<l; wc think il cicci<lcly. milikcly 
thai in many hcmsehcjUls mother is ^^uirit^ to strijj down the motfjfLar entwine to replace a 
he.id >^asket, while father hakes sc<jne.s for the monniitt tea :m<l <loeS the ironing on the 
sick\ In thr oilier half of the snmple the chiklrcn will never see their parents eng-ai^cil in 
nthiT tlum -Stereotypt'd role ai livities. We tliink it unlikely in these circumstances tliat 
they wil! he ahle to later adopt mcnlel.s for thernsehes whith <lo other than reinforce the 
pohirisalion of the sexes in our society. In only 10 [>en.ent of the families is tlie mother 
iihle lo rc[>ori that she is the chief authority in the househi^hl^ even thont^li s)ie l)cars 
most i\{ tfie reS[)o[isihiiities fc^r ilie conduct of its affairs ajut in particuhir for child- 
reafini*. In 40 percent of the saniple there is scenic sliarini; of authority but overwhelmin^i^- 
ly the HUH lnn iiy role t^f the father is emptKisise<h In fifty percent of die sarn[>let father is 
rec<*ipiise<i hy the mother as heint^ the ah solute auniont>\rTliT"airtTycTat 
this vit nation Is very clear for as \vc Iiave seen the fathers earry ver\- little responsibility 
hut wouhl seem t4> have a i^reat deal of power. 

BFING A FOUR YI:AR OLD GIRL 

We are \uy\\' able to review the salient features of the soci;disation of ^Krls in New 
/eahmcE fiiiiiihes. A little j^irl may expect and will receive closer warmth in rclation?;hip 
to her niotiier than will her brother. The mother \yill spetul time with her, there v-.il! he 
mtjre play, more verba] interchange, more interaction [;cneruliy but on die other han<i the 
mother will not pennit as much free<lom for the little girl as she "does {ox the Httle boy. 
Slie will be more \'igilant, mure ^ener;dly restrictive, make i;]preater demands for ob6<lience 
and watch to see that instructions arc ciU'rie<l tbrout;h.. Around the house the little girl 
wil! be cxpectc<i to be nu>t!ier's little helper. When she respon<is by keeping herself and 
her siirroim<lintTS neat :ind clean and tidy she will not be rewarded for this nor will she 
be praised, for this is expected behaviour. Her body is something to be dressed rather 
than exereise<l or owned aiul alrcatiy at this staj^e she will be surroim<lc<l by a penumbra 
of sexual anxiety on the part of die mother- shown in onr data in the intolerance for 
masturbation and nakedness. She will rcspoi> (l lo this situation by showing dependence' 
and this will please her niothcj>^k^''wilI be r^wanled for it. Her relationship with her 
father is just generally less /nan widjK^TCT mother - less time spent, less playing, less 
talking, less interaction all frountLmtt such hiteraction Uiat there i;i, is less strict, less 
punitive and much more indidi^Kjarf. 

It is very clear that mothers in most New Zealand families do have a strongly de- 
veloped conception of what it means to be feminine and in terms of this inculcate a fe- 
male role from a very^ early age. The attributes of this concept of feminity are substantial- 
ly concerned with the maintenance of appearances. The appearance of the house, its 
neatness^ orderliness, tidyness, cleanness, and of personal appearance of much of the same 
attributes. Little girls, like women^ should be attractive, bnt not sexual, should be passive, 
should not display aggression, should stay close to home and be dependent. found 
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very iilllc cv'i<leiicc tlial tlir tiilcMils 4>r aliiHtit.\s of _t;irls in <>lht.T directions th;m ihcsc 
ut-rc likoly lo be fosicrccl or proinoiccL So tli:il cvcji though tlie .set uF aiiribiitcs which 
the lilUe ]^rh will hriii^ u> school may he hi^i^iily consonant with the school as a leamin)^ 
eiivirodtnctu, tlien* is sitnpiy nol an adctjuate role support for achieving sclf-ciih:incing 
ht'h.ivioiir. 



BKLNG A lOUk YEAR OLD BOY 

litu s are ex})erte(l tf> he allowefl It) he aggressive* loud, and noisy, 'Hicy arc permit- 
lec! iM roani loijsely arouutl llie ueiglihourhtxxl m<\ to develop and exploit iherir physical 
eapaeiiies in hill possession ol liicir bodies. '!'*> this ctitl thi' ii>othcrs react towards them 
in ways tliat tougtieu their behaviour and rcdiicc their sensitivity. They spen<l Itnis time 
with llu'tu, ignore tficin more, make attempts to instruct and direct them which they do 
not expect will be vrrv snccessfuh and they Tint! the boys ^tjcncrally hartler to handle. 
\\\ ibis the talhers will support tlic mothers. ^ 

It is possibh', tlu'n, to say wfiat eonstitiitcs masculinity as a set of target behaviours 
[or tile <lc\'eb>pTneut oT ilje male role in t)oys. Because hoys are active their behaviour has 
!() he curbed and hence Uiere is a greater use of physical punishment and less use of 
\X^rh:il contrul. The motliers* because they find the boys difficult to deal with, draw on 
the resources of their husbands in order to maintain tliscipline. The fathprs respond by 
(h>ir)g diings jn*>re frequently with the boys, by being more prepared to punis^ them than 
they are their daughters* and generally lathers train their sons by the elimination of 
anything wliieh they think is unmanly. They do not in general show a great tleal cT affec- 
ti4>n towards boys; diey tlravv attention to manly eorKiuet and virtues and generally 
recognise aehievenient ant! promote it, cspccjally in such things as school attainment. 
It is cle;ir that e<iueaiion is. more ii^iportant in the minds of both parents for boys than 
\x is ff^r girls, 

^ ^ - If 

W'fien we compare the nature of these two^ role targets for socialisation it is clear 
thai they do not rank ccpially in value to their parents. The parents rcOect the general 
nature of social \iilues in this matter. Let us put it this way: for boys the world is relative- 
ly open and their parents will support them in a tievelopment that w^ill ultimately lead to 
whatever their capabilities may produce, intellectually, physically, sexually — though, 
not, we would hiistcn to add, emotionally. 'The world of women is the world of the 
bou.ii.e. the home and the duties of ebikhrearing and attending to the neetis of mate and. 
We cannot hut adtl, master, ^. 
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MEN. NOT SO GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
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The recent arrival of the Department of Statistics latest life tables served as a so- 
bcriny reminder of the transience of the local variety of liomo sapiens. And also glaring 
evidence of the demographic discrimination against the male of the species. The news in 
these tables is all bad ft>r us males. At virtually all ages females have a higher life expec- 
tancy than males, and at some ages the difference is substantial. The discrepancy is 
greatest among the eldcriy, as is evidenced by the fact tliat it is a socially sanctioned 
custom for die male to make provision for his widow by taking out Substantial life 
insurance. 

The first year of life is a hazardous phase in the human life cycle. The risk of dying 
is not again as great until a person is about 60 (actually in the 59th year for men and the 
62nd for women). And from the foetal stage right througii infancy the risk for males is 
more than a third greater than the risk for females. Prospects for survival improve steadily 
throu^^i childhood to about age 1 0 which, for both boys and girls, is the least risk period 
of their lives, but the male-female difference persists even at this optimal stage. 

Therc is a third period during which the male death rate is again relatively high: 
this is between the ages of 14 and 29 when the large number of fatalities produces the 
up-surge in the mortality graph described as "the accident hiimp". But the risk of dying is 
much less in this phase than in infancy or old ag;. 

The life tables* show that, on-average, a female baby can expect to live to the age of 
75, but a male baby is likely to live to the a^e of 69. At age 20, life expectancy for fe- 
males is a further 57 years, and for males just over 51 years: at age 40, women can expect 
another 38 years of life, but men another 33 years: and at age 60. 20 years for women 
and 16 years for men. The longer a person survives, the longer they are likely: to survive. 

The gap between male and female expectation of fife at birth is becoming pro- 
gressively wider. At the end of the 19th century, for example, the difference was 2.6 
years; now it is more than 6.5 years. The gap is also widening at older ages; between men 
and women aged 60 the difference was only l.J years in the 1890s, but in the 1970s 
it was 4.4. 

Probably the most important single factor in this diverging trend of life expectancy 
has been the change in the pattern of disease. The prevalence of infectious and contagious 
diseases has been gready ^reduced. As causes of death they have been replaced b^rganic 
(or degenerative) diseases which, as their name implies, relate to soni^ inherent deteriora- 
tion of the body. Diseases like smallpo^f, cholera, typhoid, bubonic plague and the lesser 
pandemics which assailed our ancestors were more or less indiscriminate in their impact 
on male and female. But now, those of use who might once have died of one of these 

* New Zealand Life Tables, 1957-77; -Department- of Statistics. Other contemporary 
statistics cited arc for 1976. 
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siinivc lontf crn>ui;fi u> suHcr from licart disciiscs» cancers and cerebrovascular diseases, 
and tliesc three, which iicct>unt for abniit (JO per cent (jI all deaths^ affect males mQrc 
tluiii femahrs. 

Kach year, fc>r ev<?ry milHnn males in the population there arc about 3210 deaths 
fr(im lieari diseases, and a!n>uf 2270 ileaths for every million females. The death rates 
fr4)ni eortjnary heart disease ah>ne are 2848 for males ^^nd 1788 for females for eaneers 
the rates arc 1808 for males and 1494 for females (the sex difference is cxpccially con- 
s[iicuous for luniT cancer: 542 p<^r million for males compared with 126 per million for 
females). 

VVnmen have benefited from tlie treatment or prevention of some sex-linked condi- 
tions, for example l)re;ist cancer, and the numbers of matcm;U deaths have been reduced 
to about (me for every 10^000 live births. There has been no parallel advance in the 
trt'atnu^nt of male scx-linketl conditions. 

In s/nne <jf the more controllable areas of risk^ males far more than females seem to 
he [>au i>ii self-ticstruction. Take, for example, the high figure for lung cancer already 
cited for mates. Statistics show that 60 per cent of adult males have smoked regularly 
at Sonic time l)ut oidy 42 p^-'r eent of females; and males are generally heavier smokers* 
Nh^re males tlian females are involvcti in mt)tor vehicle accidents. There are about three 
male deaths for every female death from injuries sustained in motor vehicle accidents; 
antl in the a^e group mt)st at risk, 15-24, there arc nearly five male deaths for every 
female dcathi 

However, males have one smalt consolation: a head start For every 1000 females 
l)om there arc about 1050 males. Which is just as wclh Because of the higher male mor- 
tality, this sex ratio steadily decreases from around 1050 males per 1000 females at birth 
to about 1020 at age 30, lOuO in the early 50sj 800 in the early 70s and about 400 males 
h)r every 1000 females in the 90s. So in our population^ which in the age group 0-14 has 
up to five per cent more hoys than girls, there are 35 per cent more women than men at 
age 65 and twer. 

Because at marriage Uic woman is usually two or three years younger than her 
sptiusc, and because eventually he is likely to prc*deceasc her by more than five years 
e\'cn if slic is the same a<;Cj large numbers of women (in fact nearly 50 percent aged 65 
and o\'er) are likely to be widows for many years- For diis and other reasons fewer than 
four women in every 1 0 aged 65 and over arc currently married. 

With the contcmporar>' decline in fertility and consequent decline in the annual 
birih increment^ disatlvantaging the male population in particular^ the overall numerical 
balance between the sexes is changing. During the 1970st for the first time in the peace- 
time historv^ of Kcw Zcalanth females outnumbered males in the total population. In the 
aging of the population which inevitably foUows a sustained decline in the birth ratc^ 
larger proportions will be adult and eventually elderly; and among the elderly^ women 
predominate to an ever-inereasing degree. 

Reprinted with permission of author, and Editor New Zealand Listener. First published in 
N.Z. Listener May 24,1980. 
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READING TEST 

Answer arc listed at the end of ihc lest. Page numbers given refer to specific sections 
of rumcr & Helms unless indicated otherwise* 

L A specific tune period in orf;;inisin*s life where an environmental event will 
Iiavc iis greatest'sigiiificance is Ciilied tlie 

(n) maturation phase 

(b) iitlaclimeni period 

(c) critical period 

(d) age of readiness 

2. Accoidiiij^ to llark)w, "mother love" in infant monkeys is prom<jted by 
(a) soft, comfortable contact 
([)) contact in which the adult nourishes the infant 

(c) retluciion of the hunger drive 

(d) ne,t;leclful [)chaviour which promotes artonomy tn tlie Infants 
3* Kcst*arch on institutionalized children indicate that: 

(a) of all the developmental areas affected by institutionalization, retardation 
of language development is usually pronounced 

(b) long, as well as short tcrm^ institutionalization retards Jater development 

(c) special attention given to. institutionalized infants produces minimal 
improvements on developmental tests 

(tl) the potential harmful effects associated with institutionalization do not 
necessarily persist in later life 

4. During infancy and toddlerhood^ the type of play which occurs is largely 

(a) exploratory and manipulatory 

(b) social play with children of the same age 

(c) social play with older children t 

(d) all of the above 

5* Research results indicate that sex typing is fairly well established by 

(a) the third year 

(b) the fourth year 

(c) the fifth year 

(d) the sixth year 

6* During the middle years, the child's self concept *s increasingly influenced by 

(a) the reactions of parents and peers 

(b) a concept of the "ideal self'^ 

^ (c) the level of intelligence and physical maturity 

(d) all of the above ' 'i^ ^' : ' 
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7, Watching violence on 1\V* • 

(a) may strengthen aggressive tendencies through imitation 

(b) may strengthen aggression through reinforcement 

(c) may weaken aggressive tendencies through discharge 

(d) all of the above 

8, During middle childhood, boys prefer activities tliat: 

(a) are rhythmic ^ 

(b) are non-competitive 

(c) have complex team organizations 

(d) non** of the above \ 

9, It is accepted by many that parenthood looms as a transitory stage that is even 
more crucial than marriage. Which of the following does Rossi (1968) propose 
as primary rea5on(s) for adjustment difficulties? 

(a) the lack of preparation for parenthood in contemporary society 

(b) there is a sudden abruptness of transition as the baby comes home from 
the hospital 

(c) there are no guidelines available for successful parenthood 

(d) all of the above 

(e) both a and c ^ . 

10, The role of the father in regard to the child 

(a) has expanded in the last ten years 

(b) can be characterized as authoritarian 

(c) can be cli^Jfacterized as a compromise between work and home 

(d) all of the above 

1 L Two primary theories of successful aging have been proposed, Orte is known as 
the activity theor>^ and other is called the 

(a) inactivity theory 

(b) sedentary theory 

(c) ego preoccupation theory 

(d) disengagement theory 

12. There are many key adjustments to be made during the retirement years* Which 
of the following represent those mentioed in the text? 

(a) marital relations 

(b) widowhood 

(c) kin relations 

(d) all of the above 
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I3f The developmental tasks of midlife include: 

(a) adjusting to the physiological changes of middle age ■ 

(b) developing effective leisure-time acdvides 
"(c) ^maintaining a^tisfactory performance 

(d) all of die above 

14. According to Piaget^ very young children would consider which of the fol- 
lowing behaviours as die worst; 

(a) a child sneakily cuts a small hole in her dress 

(b) a child sneakily cuts a medium sized hole in her dress 

(c) a child accidentally cuts a small hole in her dress 



(a) Property value 

(b) Moral realism 

(c) Ego idealism 

(d) Ediical realism 

16. Children don't really comprehend the meanings of rules nor the reasons for 
them until they are 

(a) 10 to 12 ye^s old 

(b) 9 or 10 years old — ^ 

(c) 7 or 8 years old 

(d) 6 or 7 years old 

17. Which of die following is nor a stage of Kohlberg's theory? 

(a) Postconventional 

(b) Conventional 

(c) Nonconventional 

(d) Preconventional 

IS\ Research by Keniston into the moral reasoning of adolescents reveals that: 

(a) by 15 (ess than 10% of die adolescents are at the higiiest or postcon- 
ventional level of morality 

(b) over 90% of die adolescents achieve die postconventiona! stage by 15 

(c) social catalysts such as the discovery of corruption facJitate the develop- 
ment of die postconventional stage 

(d) both a andc — . 

19. Which of the following does not serve as a social catalyst to promote post- 
conventional morality? 

(a) new educational^ technological^ and historical advancements 
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(b) the discovery of corruption, hypocrisy and duplicity in the world 

(c) confrontation with relativistic points of view held by professors and fel- 
low students 

, (d) none of the above 
20, At approximately what age are adolescents aboe to shift from concrete to 
abstract levels of discourse? 
(a) 13-15 
(h) 11-13 

(c) 15-17 

(d) 17-19 



ANSWERS (page references to 

1. (c) 94-95 

2. (a) 96 

3. (d) 97-100 

4. (a) 116-119 

5. (a) 161-163 

6. (d) 224-226 

7. (d) 239-241^ 

8. (c) 226-228 

9. (d) 361-362 
10. (a) 365-366 



and Helms) 

U. (d) 434 

12. (d) 440 

■13. -(d) 388 

' 14. (d) 229-230 

15. (b) 230 

16. (b) 229-230 

17. (c) 230-233 

18. (c) 282-283 

19. (d) 281-283 

20. (a) 285 
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Topic: Education of disadvantaged groups 
Sub-topic: Education of girls in India. 

CouiJie: Summer school-Cum-Corrcspondcnce Course leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Education (B.Ed.) 

By: Dr. G.B. KANUNGO 
Introduction 

With a view to clearing the heavy backlog of untrained teachers working in the 
secondary schools as well as in the elementary teacher training institutions of the Coun- 
try, tlie National Council of Educational Research and Training New Dellii^ started the 
Summer-School-Cum-Correspondence Course as eariy as i'9667"rr!Tasrb?fi;Tre5timnTe^Hhat 
about 40 per cent of teachers in India are untrained. They have been teaching for years 
without having received any professional training for their job. With the provision of 
Summer-School-cum-Correspondence Couree^ the NCERT has not only demonstrated 
its great concern for the backlog of untrained teachers but has developed an innovative 
model to clear this huge backlog. 

The course is mainly offered througfi the four constituents^ namely: the Regional 
Colleges of Education located at Ajmer, Bhopal, Bhubaneswar and Mysore. Some State 
Governments in the Eastern region have adopted this NCERT model and instituted 
similar programmes to reduce the backlog in their respective states under the overall 
supervision and guidance of the Regional College of Education, Bhubaneswar. 

a. Target Groups ' 

Experienced untrained in-service secondary teachers _and teach er-educa tors of 
elementary teacher training institutions having a minimum of five years of teaching 
experience are admitted to this eourse. Candidates should have a minimum prescribed 
qualification of a Bachelor's degree from a University. Some candidates have a Master's 
degree also. The candidates are highly motivated because through this innovative course 
theycani 

(i) obtain a degree of Bachelor of Education through the distance learning system; 

(ii) quality for a higher scale of pay prescribed for trained graduate teachers; 

(iii) acquire professional competence to discharge the various responsibilities of a 
working teacher; and 

(iv) work for advanced degrees in professional education. 

The response to this course is always encouraging as is evident from the large number of 
applications received from working teachers for admission to this course. 

b. Nature of materials 

Correspondence materials are used for this course. Since the course provides a 
judicious combination of "distance" and "contact" learning correspondence materials 
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arc uScil. TKc corrcspoTulciicc course tn^itcrials mi^y raise ccrtuiu issues *ir doubts on the 
part of Llie Icwiers, These are disciissetl with the tutors in tlie cimtiict .sessions diiriiiji; 
the summer vacation. Correspondence is supplementect by facc*to-face contact witli tite 
tutt)rn. 

c, I^roiX'SS of dcvcl{>}>mcni oj ihc maU'riah 

rhe C4>rrespundence inaleriiJs are ileveh>petl on those topics ol the bXtL nyllahus of 
tlie University, ior which not much formal instruction in the :Uiss room is not considered 
neeensary* Certain geiu'ral topics in philosophicid, socioloi^i*:a!> and psycliologicul founda- 
tions 4>r efUication are taught tliron|^h corresponilance. Some problems of'hldian educa- 
tion die ;iJso ecwered llirou^h Cfirrespondence. The materials are developed by the staff of 
NCIiRT in consultation with subject matter specialists and teacher eilucatJons, The 
materials are re^nhirly reneweil to make them relevant to the distant learners. Due regartl 
in paid to lay out, level, accuracy, structure, presentation and style in the preparation of 

cnrTt^p^-yndenee— Ie-ss4Mi^matcxials. K-V-CXy__e_ fXo rt is being made to make them look like 

'Hutorhils in prinl'\ 

d. Critique 

This material was subjected it> mncb criticism and certain weaknesses were pointed 
but l>y ihe participants. Although the objectives are clearly stated and the materials are 
appropriate for the realization of the objeetiveSj it was said that the language and style 
chosen was closer to a formal textbook ratiier tha;i to "tutorials in print", A more 
ilir(:ct antl personal style of presentation would have been more relevant. Others com- 
juented that a formal style was considered desirable by the authors in view of the ad- 
vancett level learners to' whom die material is directed. Lack of assignments and evaluative 
questions kmd illustrations, graphs etc. was pointed out as certain deficiencies in the 
lesson. A few changes have I>een made in the material m the light of the comments 
reC(:ived, 

Background of the problems of girl's education in India 

The women of India come under the disadvantaged groups in the society* The^ 
coiistitution of India proriilcs for equal opportunity to both-men"and women. Laws have 
bccn.passetl to translate this into reality* But still the gap between expectations and the 
prevailing situation remains very wide. Women, who constitute about 46 per cent of the 
total. populatioPj continue to be in a position of disadvantage so far as their education is 
concerned. The recent census report indicated that about 81,7 per cent of women in the 
country are illiterate and another 1.4 per cent are Hterate without any educational level 
to their credit. The low enrolment of girls in^.c schools has tended to low er the pyg rall 
percentage of enrolment resulting in the failure to achieve targets of universal enrolment. 

Objectives 

1, To help you to understand that: 

(i) it is essential to give priority to the schemes and programmes of pro- 
moting education among girls; 

(ii) The problem of girls' education is still an acute problem because; 
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(a) it has not been possible to bridge tJie existing gap between the 
enrolment of boys and giris; 

(b) the rates of wastage and stagnation among girls has remainccT^higli; 

(c) tlic intensive elTorts made so far have not help in solving the 
problem t)f universal enrolment of girls in schools. 

2. to get acquainte<l with: 

(i) the efforts made so fur to solve the problems of girls education; 

(ii) special incentives and facilities are provided to promote education among 
girls. i 

There is an urgent need today to take steps so as to revitalize efforts for quantitative 
cxp;uision and qualitative development of educational faeilities for girls. Some questions 
which may come to your mind for suitable solutions would be as follows: 

L Why is it essential to enrol all the girls in the schools? 

2^, Why is the problem of girls education an acute one? 

3. WhatciforTs havc"l}c^m~mttthM^-tinivcrsaliz£,. education among girls? 

4. What has been tlic role and contribution of the National Council for women's 
education? 

5. What are the special tacilities that are provided to the girls? 

6. What have been the'major s^eps taken for solving the problems of girls educa- 
tion? 

A host of other such questions might appear which need immediate solutions. You 
will find some hints regarding these in the following pages. For a better grasp of tlrf 
problem with reference to your own state it would be better if you conduct a pilot study 
on the problem of girls* education and the steps needed, with the help of some of your 
women trainees. The reports of the State Level Seminars on girls' education would 
provide you a better, insight into-the area, — ~ 

Need and Stgnifteance of Educating Girls; 

[education plays a key role in the modernization and economic development of the 
country. It not only helps in improving the productive potential of the people but also 
inculcates appropriate attitudes, skill and personality traits. The quantity as well as the 
r^ ^KTlUy of grho n l li^avrn ^^T^v^" T'Hir'rrf bearing on the health of the society and its future 
citizens. Education, thus, is a basic tool for social reconstruction. The country cannot 
make rapid progress unless the educational- system^takcs~proper~care 'to~nu^ and 
utilize the creativity and talents ortHFwonrcfr~wRo arc ^aliTiQyr^^^T?gr~c€nt uf tUc -total- 
population. 

Education of girls assumes special significance because a girl of today has to be a 
mother of tomorrow. An educated mother can create a better home by moulding the 
child's character at the young impressionable age. The nadon will ever remain at a lower 
developmental level if the women remain ignorant and superstitious. Since the Indian 
Republic is wedded to the principles of democracy with adult franchise, the women in 
the country must be educated to enable them to exercise their votes judiciously. 
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Kir alRclivi parlicpali,,,, „, prosranmc of natiuLid .lcvd„p„K-nl 

remains an unlujflllcci <fa-ai„. One ,iri .„t of vc,l , ' ' " 

<>r K)0 Kirls cun>ll.l in class i, o.;; i ; Tc ' V ^^^^^^^^ 

various slalc-s show that inspitc of various m lun , ^ '^^"'"•"^ ^n>^>rts of 

t>r<.i>lcms whid. hinder the progress Tir " T\ o"^ '''' n"'"l>^T 3f - 

cusscd bch.w: Prot,rcss ol g.rls education. Seme major problems are djs- 

A. Major problems i,, the- fieid of girls' e.Iucalion 
Si)ci;il un<l economic factors 

and secondly and secondary school stipes A ™ ; 
«irls, ;is sooo as they touch the a^e nf .i.ht . majority of 

ciaily domestic clior s eV cXc I T''"''"' contribute to the 

I ' . r ^"^rc^, c,^„ coHcctme firewood, fctrhin<r y^r-.u^v 

"u..i,l. Ac hone. Soci^ f„c.„„" liketly .a'rri";™ Irl^td"'' 
•apathy have contributed to keeping girls away froSie ,el ool S 

■ rates among girls have always been hther ,h -,„ ... T ? J ^ ' '"''"P"'" 
42.85 per cent giris drop 1 o^" *e' 1 t,^:n°lld:s'r:.nH.°s Tf^^"^^ 
.lr.,p„n„ after „ or „, ,.ades are prone ,o relapsin g^nfo iiSera"; ' 
2. Inadequacy of women teachers 

supp^X™^^^^^^^^ ^ Wr 

for the ch,U reu-up to the age of fourteen years has Increased. The dra^t S 

the age group six to eleven years, 5 4 lakhs <HrU «f .1, ! ^ 

fourteen years, and 1.6 lakhs lir /of ^ age-group eleven to 

vears Thic ;n 1, '""^ age-group fourteen to seventeen 

years. This wiU ail the more accentuate the shortage of . s^^t^nteen 

ticularly in ti.e rural aqd remote area Girls^md thJr ^^^^"^-^-^^ Par- 

- about schoojs v^th onTy^^aJe teachers.* ^^e.r parents have reservations 

3. Increasing adult literacy: 

Independence has however, been tar f 1'" , rl^.'T^I^:^ '"'''^ ™« 



indepe„de.e'^ho™ri-rfi-::;:f:^:^,^^ 
nn:;oT,Sd=rh^^ 

4. Displacement of women from avenues of employment 

^sou^c'Ts'moned'J'f^ ^" distribution of educational effort and 

resources among different sections of the population. On the one ^d therrr, 
a sharp mcreasc m the number of Uliterate women particuIarlyTthri^'rlf i::^ 
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and on the otiicr haiitU ihcrc is a rapid cxpmision oTUk-^cIuc^ 
mostly in thc.dtics* 

In rural Inilia^ women have played a distinctive and acceptetl rnlc in the 
process of e;irnin^ a livelihood for the family. The economic needs iind pres- 
sua's have Ci>mpellcd mnny of the urban women ;Jso to come out of their 
iu>mes in search of siiitahle employment. With the teclinolofrical advancements 
aiul other developments hi modern methotls^ hoth in aj»riculture well as 
iiulustry, one deserves a curious gradual tlisplacement of women from the 
tlifferent fiehl of employment. This is more true fur illiterate and semi-literate 
Women who coiihl n4>t Ret ;ui opportunity to learn new triides and skills^ 
espeeiully, such skills which involved sophisticates! methods of production. 

5, Aversion to education of girls iu ethnic groups 

Recent Studies have sht>\vn interesting regional trends in the prt^gress of 
^iris Cfltication. The problem has been found to be a particularly striking one 
in certain states and even within a state, in specific areas. Further, the aversion 
t*> ihe very e4)ncept of etlucating ^irls, coiisitlered to be ii major roadblock to 
progress in promoting girls etlucation, has lieen foiuul to he particularly strong 
iji_*^i-T_M*io ^^R*^fTllc ethnic or social groups in (lie country, 

B, Steps taken for promoting girls education 

The prt)blcm of girls' education has long been a concern for the government. 
Some of the major ?teps that have been taken so far at variuos 'i.-^^cls to solve the above 
mentioned problems are stated below: 

One of the important steps in this direction was the setting up of the National 
Council of Women*s Education (NCWE). In 1958^ the government of India appointed 
a National Committee of Women's Education to study in depth the problems of girls' 
etlucation and suggest suitable measures for bridging the gap between education of boys 
and girls. Upon the recommendations of this Committee^ the National Council for Wom- 
en*s Education was established at the national level and State Councils for women*s 
education were established at the State leveL The main rok and function of the NC\VE 
has been to act as an advisory body to the government on alt matters relating to the 
education of girls at all levels^ sug/est policies^ programmes for the quantitative expansion 
and qualitative improvement of "girls education and coordinate th'^ efforts of the volunta- 
ry organizations in this area. 

____SinxeLJUs-in^ptien-^^WEph:iji"been working as an active body. Its recommendations 
liDvc been endorsed by the commissions and committees like CABE. University Education 
Commission and the Secondary Education Commission. 

Primary Education is free in all the States and Union Territories of the country. For 
girlSj education is free up to secon-^ary level. in the States of Andhra Pradesh^ Gujrat^ 
Jammu & Kashmir^ Kerala, Kamatake^ Nagaland^ Tanul Nadu, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, Laccadive^ Minicoy and Amindh^i Islands^ Arunachal Pradesh^ Orissa, Rajasthan, 
Tripura and Uttar Pradesh, In the remaining parts of th^ country, this facility ts limited 
to the children of the backward and poor sections of the society. The states have taken 
the following steps for increasing the enrolment and retention of girls in the schools; 
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L Supply uf free icxihooks, wriunjf malcriids and clutlies; 
2. Award of scholarships uii the basis of allcndancc and performance; , 
. lin|)n>vcd fcicililics for training of women primary school leachers; 

4. Provision of condensed courses for education of aduLl women for passinj^ 
malrieulalion eximiinat ion; 

5. Conslruciion of lioslcls for sludenls; 

ti. Construction of residental quarters for women teachers; 

7. App/)intnietU of school mothers; and 

8. Appointment of at least one lady teacher in each primary school. 
C. Chiidelines for a Need Based Programme 

. Vt>u mi^ht liave noticed from your analysis of the causes of slow progrtis of 
girls' education tliat possible solutions of the problem would be in creating proper at- 
titudes t*>\vurds it, introducing flexibility and need "based programmes and involving the 
comniHiiLty to a lart^er extent in the pro^ammes. 

Stated bc'Iow are soriie such steps: 

(i) Wider publicity: To acliieve a breakthrough in social resistance and parental 
apatliy in sending girls io schools, there is a need to give wider publicity about the impor- 
tanee of girls' education. The mass media can play an" important role in this context 
particiihirly in problem regions or groups identified for intensive action. 

(tr) Flexibility in the eurriculum: The ainiculum prescribed by States should be 
flexible enough to meet the re(|uirements of girls of a particular social group. The pres- 
cribed curriculum sliould be geared toward die needs of girls coming from rural and 
remote ;ueas, aJid industrial surroundings so- that parents must find the usefulness of 
sending their daughters to get educated. Certain aspects of health, hygiene and child 
care shcnild be given specif emphasis in the curriculumr 

(iii) Opening non- formal centres: To meet the need of the huge numbers of dropout 
girls, it is desirable that non^formai education centres are opened at suitable places. 
\ \ic hours of operation and the curriculum of these centres. should be flexible. This would 
help the girls to find time to attend to routine domestic chores and simultaneously to 
get useful education. Such centres wc^uld facilitate an increase in the enrolment of girls in 
the coming years. 

(iv) Greater attention to resistance areas: There is a general chronic shortage of 
financial resources av;iilabk for implementing programmes for the promotion of girls' 
education. As such, it would be better if programmes cover more and more localized high 
resistanee areas. 

(v) Intensive community involvement; The massive increase in the enrolment of 
the new entrants as envisaged in the Fifth Plan would result in huge financial demands. 
Voluntary contributions in;ca5li or kind from the community would bring a great relief 
in meeting the rising expeoditure^ besides generating consciousness and a sense of parti- 
cipation in their programmes. 

(vi) Training to women labourers: For displaced working force among the women 
labourers, adult education centres could be established in large numbers in such areas- 
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The industrial conccnis m;iy be approached to provide scope for service iind in-service 
training courses for women labourers. 

(vii) Incentive schemes for lady teachers: One important step in solving the prob- 
lerns of girls* educatit>n would be to pruvitle for more and more incentive schemes for 
latiy teachers and Jilsu for needy girls students, Tliese should he oriented towards the 
iileEitified iieetis ofhigh resistance areas. 

Assignments: 

You i»re ret]nia*d to eo ^)lete tlie following assignments aiid send them to your 
guide aecording to the time scliedule already iU)tif]ed. Please remember that in the 
finid external examinations of the university, you vk^iil bfc retjinred to aiiswer similar types 
4)t <jLiesti(»[is given below, A reathng list is given at the end. You are advised to read the 
.supportive [Rjlerials before attempting the (}nestions. Answers should be brief arid to the 
point: 

1, What are the ni;ijor Steps taken in your state for the universalisation of girls' 
education? Which of them have been effective and how? 

2, Give three major reasons for poor implementations of the welfare schemes for 
\voinen i[i your community, 

3, Briefly explain how cultural constraints impede girl's education in your com- 
rininity, 

4, 1 low would you plan a program rhe for a non- formal education centre for girls, 

5, Draw up a scheme to ensure intensive community involvement for promoting 
edncaUoa among girls. 

BricDy discuss how education t>f girls will help modernization of the Indian 
society, 

7, What work-experience activities wouiti be relevant for girls in your community 
and why? 

8, llow would you reduce **wastage" and **stagnation" among girls? 

9, Prept. e a survey report on the problem of girls* education in India, You may 
survey one village in your community. The purpose and procedure of the sur- 
vey may be discussed with your field supervisee It is difficult to prescribe the 
numl>er of pages for this study. The important point to be kept in view is that 
the analysis of the survey should be of some immediate help to your school 
and community in planning the education of girls. 

10. What do you understand by ^'disadvantaged group"? identify other disad- 
vantaged groups in your stage and write a note on their educational problems. 
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RESPONDENT'S OPINION/REACTION 

You have completed the Unit on Education of Girls. Please answer the following 
questions pertaining to this unit. These answers will help us in revising the lesson for 
the next batch. 

1. Did Von find the language used in this unit simple and easy to underst and? 

Yes/No" 

2. Did the unit contain information relevant to your work? Yes/No 

3. Did the unit stimulate you to think about the various issues bearing on the 
theme? Yes/No 

4. Did you find any part of the unit useless for your work? If so, whieh part(s) 
of this unit would you like to be deleted. 

5. Did you feel the need for additional information on any part of the unit? If so> 
what would you like to be added to the unit? 

6. Do you think that this Unit is in harmony with other units that you have 
studied so far? Please feel free to point out the eontradietion in these units. 

Signature of the respondent 
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Suhjcct: Kducational Psycliology 
Unit: Cliiltl as a Person 
By: S.B- Ekanayake 
IntroiluctJon 

The material annexed in its present form is designed for use with interna] students. 
Educational psychology as is taught to teachers today follow the traditional pattern 
wIktc the stress is mainly on theory. Althougli tliis approach, helps to develop a theoreti- 
cal background, it does not provide sufficient practical exercises to the teacher; hence the 
teachers lack skills and self-confidence to assess the situation and problems that arise in 
the classr^x^ni. It was thought tliercfonc, tliat a more practical approach should be 
adopted especi;dly to the *0' ;md *A' levels graduate teacher category because they deal 
mainly with the primary grades. The approach represents a shift from passive lecture- 
-Lascd icacbcr education to an active, practice-rclated-wilh-theory scheme. 

The follovring unit is onc^ucK^clc^gn-whcre-^practicjo^ar^th are combined 
providing a student with a meaningful method of understanding 'the chiTJ^ aTp^frsonV 
The process would enable both the teacher educator antl student teacher to perceive 
psychology as a meainingful and rewarding exercise. It will motivate the learner and 
provide a sound basis to comprehend theoretical aspects of the discipline. Though the 
material is meant for the internal students^ it could be suitably modified for use of 
distance learners as well. In the case of the internal students attached to educational 
institutions^ the teacher educator guides him before and after each lesson. 

Stragcty, 

In the observation of children, the distance learner who is in school vrith children 
has an advantage over the internal studetns. The former come in contact with a variety of 
students and are able to use different periods and activities to observe the children in 
a natural setting unlike die internal student who serves chilcfren in a 'studio' pattern. 

Relevant advice and guidencc are provided by the master teacher or teacher educator 
a senior teacher or principal to whomsoever the distance learner is attached. The distance 
learning student observes his class or a class of his colleagues. Instructions to the principal 
of the school are provided to relieve the student-teacher for Certain periods of the day, 
to enable him to make observations and record his findings. These observations provide 
immediate impact on the behaviour of the distance learning student and his under- 
standing of his childrenj unlike that of the internal student, who are at a *distance from 
real classroom situations. 

In formulating a strategy for the course material the follovring were considered: 

1. Practical aspects in the context of a teacher at work in his own school; 

2. Gearing lecture materials in accordance vrith the guidelines on distance learn- 
ing; and I . 
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3, KccxamiiiatioM of ihc ohjcclivcs of ihc variouji materials taking into accoiuil 
their relevance to the practising teaeher. 



Crjtie;iJ notes 

Suggestions l}y the piirtieipants for iTnj}rDveinent of the material are summarizeil as 
foII<»ws: 

1. Iteferences sUouhl be incluileii to enable the supervisors to proviile materia, 
gather more faets anil knowledt^e, 

2. Insteail of mentioning 'objectives* to use general alms^ 

3. To relate material provi(le<l for iiitem;il stuiients to ilistanee learning purposes 
with a more spccifie appniaeh using guidelines provided, 

1 hese points were taken into account in the revision of the unit on the Child as a 
Pers*ni. 

Kor pur|)oses of comparison^ the original material is presented below containing 
couniC plim items, aetion for ilistance learning and rationale* The revised material follows 
iinineiliately tht i)rigincil one. 



COURSE PLAN ITm 



ACTION FOR DISTANCE LEARNING 



RATIONALE 



Distance learner lo organise and undertake 
two seperate periods of observation <each 
40 minutes) one in his own cLass> one \n 
anothcl^ 



Ensure learner atlends sessions with 
master teacher in follow up. 



Include guideline in material dispatched. 



Distant learner to organize ^kddiUonal 
observations with guidelines or checklists. 



Same as 2 above- 
Resource study euide conteni material. 



Resource as supplementary material to 
study guide. 



Same as 6 above. 



Le;irner is in hjs own school 
. with his own cbss<esV May be 
only 'observer' and can have 
more choice. If he is observing 
his own class* needs guidance. 

If he observes another class 
would have some fresh* uni- 
formed view as internal students. 

Local sup[>ort service from 
senior teachers provides discus- 
sion leadership with learner (and 
with oiher learners if nearby). 

Guideline is , given Appendix IJ 
page 12. Needs effective Inie- 
gration into other leirntne mate- 



riaJs and experiences. 

Learner already knows children 
in hjs own class^ should have 
observation period specifically 
on the basis of gyidelines^ 
inferences may be known. 

Same as 2 above. 

Lecture material in written ft>nn 
not in distance learning mode 
(see guidelines). 

Additional resource material; 
study guide in 6 above to take 
account of and integrate it. 

Overall iheoretical basis for 
observed data same as 6 above. 
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COURSE PLAN ITEM 



ACTION FOR DISTANCE LEARNING 



RATIONALE 



10. 



U. 



Dhtinix Jcurncr to ^roTi^e acci^s \o 3 
differcnl social situations in his locality 
(preferably in faiiiilies using his school). 



Same as 2 abov*. 



Same 7 abov<r. 



Can internal students observe 3 
private different situations? 
Practising 'teachers may have 
m ore access to local sel lin^s 
and tiave additional knowledge 
of many family members from 
school siiualions. 

Check observations and com- 
hient with discussion leader 
(and other learners if around) 
same as 2 above. 

Same as 7 above. 



There appcius lo hn a Ijrt.ak at this p^>int- A topic couM therefore, be iticludcd with 
review questions hrou^iit lorward from the list of question at the end of the material 
(jn question 1-7) and oUier sclf-tcsting and evaluation tools, 

Praposcd revision of Education Psychology 

General Aims 

1, Knowledge: (I) Student-teachers understand ^ that there are individual 

differences among children, 

(2) They understand that these individual differences emerge 
from the interaction between heredity and environment, 

2, Skills: (3) They develop the ability to observe differences in children 

in both personal and professional relationships, 

(4) They develop the ability to use techniques of s tudying 
^ persons. 

(5) They develop ability to analyse and report on such informa- 
tion, 

3, Attitudes: (6) SludeiU-tcachcrs view children as different persons, 

(7) Student-teachers view the process of child development as 
dynamic and continuous, 

(8) Student-teachers, commit themselves to the use of psycholo- 
gical insight in teaching. 
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Unit i - Child as a Penon 
(Revised mulefid) 



Unit 



Iftstructiomt and Learning Process 



Objectives/ Ou tcomes 



Sludy lo proceed on an 
miegratcd and develop' 
ment basis. 



Prenatal 



1- Free unguidcd. unstructuted observation 
of any dass for the duration of 40 
minuter. Studcnt-leacherj observe and 
join class discussion on what has been 
observed. 

2. Discussion on the inadequacies of free 
unguided unsiruetuied observation. 



Construction of a guideline for a study 
ofehildren based on the following: 

1. PhysiCiil development 

2 . Ps y ch o- mo tor developm ent 
Emotional /social development 

4. Intelleelv^ development 

<A module 'for observation study is 



4. 



appended page 12.) 

Observation of the structure of a class 
followed by class discussion on ob- 
served data to arrive at a cross^^eetional' 
view of the nature of the child and 
assumptions regarding his home back* 
ground and other environmental f^etois. 

Discussion <face-to-f^e> on bow and 
why such a cross*5Cctional view can be 
inadequate for a more comprehensive 
understanding ofehildren. 

Introductory lecture notes on factors t 
facets and stages of child development 
-^phasis-^n^J w inter actioiwI-naUip 



of heredity and environment. Consider 
development through stages of prenatal, 
infancy, childhood and adolescence in 
rebtion to the 4 facets of development. 

7. FoUow-up by lecture(s) in faccHo-face 
clas^ by a medical specialist in the 
relevant field and by visits to specialised 
iitstitutions for observation of factory 
contributiiig to development, e.g., ma* 
lemity clinics or biological laboratories. 



1. Possible inference that chil- 
dren in the class observed ate 
different from one another. 



2. Student'teachefs infer . that 
students are different from 
one another. 

I. They also infer, tentatively^ 
that such differences arise 
from differetKes in the en- 
vironmental factors of the 
children. 



4. Identify what these environ* 
mental factors are. 



S. Infer the need for a longi- 
tudinal study of the child as 
a person. 



6. Students build up a concept of 
personality in a rudimentary 
iorm= 



7. <a) Students relate knowl- 
edge gained previously 
with authoritative in* 
formation su)<J personal 
observation. 

(b) Students understand the 
fertilization process. 

(c) Students realize the 
contribution of genes to 
the physical development 
of the human person - 
inclusive of their contri* 
butions to the compioAi~ 
tion of the brain as a 
structure. 
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Unit ] - ChUd as t Penon (contimed) 



Instructional and Learning Process 



Obhci ives/Outcomes 



In fa a;; y 



Introductory lecture by psychology 
lectuiers on the 4 facets of development 
as ^tfi during inf^cy. (0-2 years). 
<MatefJa]s to be in accordance with 
_guidelines on distance learning*) 



9* Observation of the growth of infants 
under varying environments such as: 

(a) A poof farmer's house 

(b> A rich home 

' (c) A teacher's home or other govern- 
ment servant of similar standing. 



(d> Students note the lapi- 
dity of prenatal develop- 
ment ffom a single celi 
to an organism of mil- 
lions of cells weighing 
about 7 Lbs. at birth after 
about 280 days of de- 
velopment. 

(e> Students leam the emei- 
gence of the brain and 
the nervous system. 

(0 Students learn the nature 
of cep halo-caudal and 
proximo-distal pattern of 
development. 

(g) Student -teachers note the 
influence of the mothei *s 
nutrjlk>nal and emotionaL 
status to the child*s pro- 
nator development. 

Students learn the importance 
of factors like nutiition 
waimth of the mother and her 
affection to the child - recog- 
nition of the child*s need etc., 
as affecting his overall de- 
velopment - deprivation con- 
ditions affecting physical 
growth and development. 

Student teactiers learn the 
needs of children, e.g., need 
for exploring their physical 
and social environment; the 
limitations imposed by the 
state of maturity and cogni- 
tive structures he possesses at 
various levels of development. 



Makmg 4 ot^ervatjonal reports on child- 
care in respect of: 

<a) Mother contact with child - 
mother's attitudes to offspring 
warm /cold/why? 

(b) Feeding practices — on demand/on 
schedule.' 

<c> Cleanliness practices permissive/ 
rigid. 

(d) Richness of the environrnental 
conditions. 



" T:Or~Stml?ntneanrthe depenttence" 
on perceptual experience of 
corKcptual formation. 



Childhood & early stag^. 



Special lecture<s) by a quab'fied pediatri- 
cian on physical and psycho-motor de- 
velopment to cover the entire age range 
from early infancy to aduhhood. 
(Materials to be revised based on D.L* 
Guidelines). 



li. Students learn that develop- 
ment is continuous but there 
are stages at which growth is 
not quite noticed, e.g., age S* 
that during other years slow 
but significant growth takes 
pbce. 



[er|c 
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Unit 



Instructional and Leaminjg Process 



Ob/cctives/ Outco met 



J2. SuppLancnLiry lectures by psychology 
Lectuiers on cognitive Jcvciopmcnl, 
hiiscil on Piageiiun studies to lest con. 
serv^klion of substafnce v/eigbt and num« 
bet and i^versibiliiy or thought and 
lecturers) on social Influences bearing 
on emotional development In children 
of this age* plus their needs as developing 
persons. 

(Materials to. be revised bjisod On D.L.* 
guidelines). | 

1 3. Observational studies of children in 
pre.schoot institutions^ or Montessori 
schools or other Child Caie Institutions 
leading to a study oremotional develop' 
ment, socialization and cgocentrism. 

(In aieas where pie-schooU are located 
far a\vay or not available distance 
teaming student teachers to observe 

children in the proximity). 

14. Observation of children at tluee levels 
simultaneously^ e.g.* 

(a) Grade 1 level class 

(b) Grade IV or V level etass 

(c) Grade IX or .X level class 

on the basis of structure suitably 
buill up by the students in coU 
laboration with the lecturers/pnn. 
ctpal of the school. 

15. Lectures on conceptual development 
taking place in the concrete operational 
period noting results of Piagetian ex- 
periments, (Material to be revised to 
U.L.) based on D.L., guidelines. 

16. Lecture/discussion on adolescence to be 
substantiated by analysis of data from 



viousty mentioned (Refer to Item 14). 
Area covered includes: the characteris* 
tics or physical development; Ef(>wth 
spurts in height and weight: hormonal 
secretions resulting in growth and 
activities of the organism/person; need 
vigorous exertion; physical growth 
leading to self-assertive behaviour and 
sense of self-esteem; role of cultural 
factors thwaitii^ adolescent aspiration; 

: conflict between childhood and adotes* 
cent notions and adulthood expecta- 
tions; nature of attraction to the mem- 
bers of the opposite ^sex; aggressive 

■ tendencies; cultural influences; com- 
\panionship and peer group relations 
<A lecture by a priest on the nature of 
youth behaviour leading to criminality 
is suggested). 

(Material to be revised in accordance 
with D.L. guidelines). 



Students learn that as the 
child advances in age he gains 
control of his limbs and 
through that the control of 
the physical environment. 



13. 



14. 



The student, teacher learns 
that brain development and 
head structure are closely 
associated - that development 
nears completion around the 
age of 10 but that other pwts 
of the body continue to grow 
further foilowing a develop- 
mental pattern. 

Student-teachers learn the . 
dynamic nature of adolescent 
great potential strength - 
physical* psycho-motor and 
emotional - possibility of 
aggression - responses to 
argumentation burdened with 
a conHict situation but the 
possibility of easing tension 
when permissive attitudes are 
present in the elders. 

Studetns learn cognitive, de- 
velopment - culmination of 
intellectual development at 
about t'he age of . 15 or 16> to 
17. 



16. Student-teachers understand 
the inportance of social and 
e nv i ronm ^n ta I— in fkienees- ron- 



15 



the development or the human 
personality. 
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APPENDIX I 



SuggcstctI evaluation questions 



1 . hlcntify the sources of dirfcrcncc which L-mcrjLjc in a cross-scr tiun^U stutly of children. 

2. (a) \Vl\y is a crf)Ss-scctional view iuutlcqu'atc for a cumprclicnsivc uutlcrstiindin^ of 

children? ) 

(h) Su^^csl a suit;Ll>Ie stmic^ry for a fuHcr view of children, 

3. What shortcomings iirc there in the ct)ncei>t of lieredity as the sole dctcrmhianl of 
hutnan behaviour? 

■V, What hiolni;ie;il explanations arc offered for the phenomena of (a) identical twins 
(I)) Nh?ngolistn? 

r>. Kxplaiu ihe etinccpts of cephalo-caudal ;uui proximo-distal tlcvelopmcnt in relation 
to ehihiren, 

(L Wliat l)iological chan^^es are asst)eiated with the unset of adolescence? 

7. What is psycho-motor beliavionr? 

8. Explain the rt)Ic t)f psycho-motor behaviour in cognitive development. 

9. What pr4>hlcms can arise in children*s l}ehaviour wlicn a m4>thcr has to leave a child 
for work? 

c- 

10. W^hat is occtipus complex? 

1 L How is a frut-frat ion -sense bom in a child? 

12. 1 low can a sense of security be built up tn a child of school-going age? 

13. Examine the relation between a sense of security and learning. 

14. Wht> are delinquents? How can the^ phenomenon be prevented? 

15. In what ways has Piagct's cognitive experiments contributed to a developmental 
view of learning? . , 

10. What is Concrete thinking? Show its'rcTcvancc to the mstructionaTpTocess duriiTg" 
the primary school age. 

17. How correct is it to say that adolescent conflicts are culture-bound? 

18. Show the significance of the psycho-analytic view of personality. 

References recommended (available for supervisory staff) 

1. Educational Psychology and Children — Lovell 

2. The Child - Jerome M. Seidman 

3. Child Psychology - Arthur T. Jersild. 

4. Readings in Child and Adolescent Psychology — Crow and Crow 

5. Educational Psychology — Blair and Simpson 

6. Educational Psychology — Smith and Hurtging. 
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APPlvNOIX II 

Muduk- fur the study urdt.vt.-lo]}mt.nt uf children in u cl;iss fur ihn dunitton 
of 40 ininutt.-s — to obst.ivt.' indtviduaj djfTcrt.nct.s 

Ctt.nt.raJ infurmution 

K Cliiss/Gradt.': ^ 

2» Numl}t.r of t.liLldrt.11 in class: 

3» A^c range lowest to hight.st (to be asccrtuint.d from the tt.:icher); 

4, Datt.' and timt.-: 

5, Your class/ajiother: ... - ' 
Physical aspt.cts 

K Pkase rate by checking the appro ximatt.- description of the physical plant on 
a 5-point scale givt.n below: 

(a) very well built 

(b) well built 

(c) medium built 

(d) poorly built • 

(e) very poorly built 

2. Please give the numbers of abscrued characteristics of children and classroom 
interactions in the blanks provided as indicated below: 

No. of boys ' iVo* of girls 

(a) apparent physical . » » l [ 

(b) de1tnTn1rirrc?rTic f cct5TT:-r--' T—^rr^ — - — - — ^ — 

(c) respective heights 

(d) respective weights • 

(c) active in movement . 

(f) non-active 

(g) lethargic or withdrawn 

Emotional aspects No. ofboys No. of girls 

(a) friendly dealings . '. 

(b) guarrelsome behaviour . . . . 

(c) withdrawn 

(d) moody \ 
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Intellectual aspects No. of boys No. of girls 
VL*rl)al/oral 

(a) rcsponsivL to tlic teacher 

(b) ri on -responsive : 

(t:) reads l)ot>ks 

(tl) eiigujied ill writing 

(c) observing 

Follt)W-«|) Activities 

L Action proposed to Improve the weak and ncvdy* 
2* Developing a progress chart* 
l^. Designing a plan of action. 
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Subject; Lilucational Research and Stiitistics 
Topic; lk)\v sliouUl a tcaclicr plan research 

By: Dr. Muhammad Maqsud Alam Bukliari < 
liitroiluction 

Institute of lu(ucatioii aiul Rescarcli of Alhuna lql>al Open University offers aii 
"M.A. in Eikicational Flajining and Management" (M.A.-EPM) degree course for the 
working cilucationists. For the successful completion of this programme, one \v<\s to go 
ihrougli ciglu courses. "Eilucational Research and Statistics" coded as EPM-507, Is one 
of thf courses, _which_prepares^thc students in designing and conducting to a successful 
~"" "cTTmpIflion n research stuily. This course has fifteen units lo.bc covereil in fifteen weeks 
by the- distance learner. These- units have been developed recently witli the help of ex- 
ternal unit-writers anil have once been tried uut on a group of stu<Ietns of M.A. EPM 
programme during die summer semester, 1981. These units are still to be reviev^ed, 
revised and edited before finalization for the second trial. Unit 3 by Dr. Ansari was 
presented with a view to be improved in the light of the criticisms by the participants 
of the working group. 

— — -^ritrcatirotcs^' 

The Unit was prcscnte<l by Dr. Maqsu<l Alam Bukhari. Mrs. Fowzia Y. Moosa of 
Maldives and Mr. Matthew of A\istralia were d\e critics. Following were the main points 
given : 

1. The unit has been written in a texthi)ok style. 

2. The objectives of the unit, the list of the eontents, the activities for_ students, 
self-assessment questions, introduction, summary, the conclusion, key to 
questions, tlic diagrams, necessary for the distance learning materials had not 

_ _ „ |}ccn given in ilie uniT „ ^ — 

^■„Xlyi^^i>"^*^-^^"*^P*^'"^**"'^V'lli'^^ '"you" for makingjthcsty]g^gersons^ 

were suggested. 

4. The material does not activate thc^Icamer^No exercisesrOfatTivities have been 
given for the active hivolvement of the learner. 

5. Content density is high and the learners have not been provided with tools for 
sto;;ping, thinking, going back and going forward during the study of the unit. 

6. Modifications in the content also need to be made by providing examples and 
illustrations frorn the local environment and by introducing local and national 
needs as one of the sources fo( thc^ identification^ of the problems. 

The unit was revised and re-written by Dr. Bukhari in the light of the suggestions. 
He also sought help from Dr. Ronnie Carr. Tremendous changes were made to bring it 
m the shape of an exemplary distance learning material. References were added; objce- 
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tivcs WLTC written; list of tlic coiUrjit wiis pnjvjdcil; ^^lossnry w^is prepared; sclf-assLSsmt nt 
t]ucsii<ins were tlcvLlojictl; activities wore incorporated; language of the unit was made 
j)Lrs4>nal in style; key to the self-us&essrfieni questions was prepared; super riiions materiids 
were deletetl; subject ^^ontent necessary to justify the topic was a(ld:(l; summar^^ blocks 
were prepared and eunclusioii was writteri/l lie revive*! noil ftdlows. 

Ohjeetives ^ 

Alter readini; this unit» you should he al>lc to: 

L Kxplaiii I he steps a teacher should take in planning research; 

2, Identify prol>le[iis i]t the field uf teacher e<lucation iu^l define tliem clearly; 

!r Select one of these prohlejns for a research project; 

'L K(Minuhue hypotheses lor the ch<3sen projee'; 

r>. Develop the tlcsi^ii an<l procedures lo he rolh)wed for data eollection in the 
project; 

(>, Analyse ihe data; and 

7. Draw conclusions on the basis of data im;dysis. 
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IN'IRODUCriON 



Y<jn haw now C(*m|)lctc(l units 1 inul 2 wliich gave yi>u n general introduction to 
educational rcv.orcli. In this unit you will study the steps vvfiich ;t one takes in planning 
a reseiircli project. 

In this unit, I have' tried U> provide preliminary information ahout the following 
slagc\s in tlie research process. 

(a) identificauon of the prol>lcm 

{h) Y<jrnuUati4>n of tiypotlicsis ^ 

(c) collection and atuJysis of data 

(d) drawiuiT conclusions on the hasis of data analysis. 

Clearly^ diffcTeut designs will he appropriate in contlucting research on different 
prol>l4'tns; hut here I have concentrated on general principles applicahic to every type 
of rescitreli desif^n. This hroad coverage of the steps^ involvetl ir the scientiHc study of 
educational pn>hkm.s, will help you in untlerslanding the coneepts presented In the 
lateT units of tht' course*. 



We shall hegiii by considering the most important step in planning research — the 
identilication (?f a suitahle problem. As this is your first experience of conducting a 
research project, you may have to spend months trying to locate a proper problem. In 
many cases, research eannot be completed simply because by the time the allocated 
period is t)Ver, it dawns on the researcher that cither the problem cannot be solved^ or 
that f^c does not have the material and personal (including intellectual) resources to 
complete it* Therefore, it is necessary for you to select a problem which can be reason- 
ably handletl by you within the specified time, 

What is a problem? 

A problem is an obstacle that has to be surmountedj a question that has to be 
ausweredj or a situation which wc cannot explain- Since the problem defines and deter- 
mines the nature of the research, it may be- useful to consider first the sort of situations 
that lead to problems for analysis^ e,g., where there are noticeable gaps in our existing 



1, Noticeable gaps in our existing knowleilgc 

If you read about a particular fields you may notice that while information is 
available on some points^ there are others^ at times quite vital^ issues on which no research 
has been carried out- In Pakistan^ the amount of research that has been done is so small 
that in any area that one cares to look into^ one will possibly find major gaps* Where 
research data is available^ the projcets have often been carried out on high school or 
college students only. We know little about, for example^ students in the rural arcas^ 
students in the lower classes^ and students in oriental schools- These gaps in our knowl- 
edge constitute potential problems for research. 
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2. (U)jilratliclory results 

111 riiiiny iircn^j of rcsciirclt, the finding i^^ortcd l)y one investigator contradict 
(liosc rc|)<)rU<i by another. Tliis is ijuitc t.c)nnnH)n in research in which the rclalionship 
hclWL'ui iwo vari:jl>lcs is sUHli4;<i lmUkt in it biased sample of subjects or with a limited 
type ot i:isk. When sLirh sliidies art* repHcated wiUt another sample ol subjeets or usin^ 
t;isks of a <hfferciU lyix\ ihc previ<His rclalionsliip is <)ftcn ciihcr nut fouiul or is even 
reversed. Lei us take an e>t;imple. During the lasl 30 years, a lol of research Ihls hecn 
4 arricd owi in the area of ercaUvily as measuretl hy psychoh^^ical tests. One of Uic aspects 
slinlied has bevn ihe relationship between creativity ;ind academic achieyemenl or pcr- 
foriuajue in exaniinatiojis. St^mr early investigators found tliat there was a pt>sitive 
etjrrehttii>n between creativity and ;u.ailemie achievemetit. Mowever, the findings of later 
investigators were mixed. S<nne found a positive eorrelation, while oltiers found that 
!h<*r<* was iu> r( htti<niship between tlie twi) variables, hi tlie face of these contradictory 
liruhngK (which make np a problem), it was snspeeted that the nature of the achievement 
test niiglil he the ileeiding factor. So it was hypothesize<l that if the tests are such that 
they nu usurr aeadcinie :n, Hi ties of a low level (like knowietlge uf facts), there will be no 
positive eoirelatioii between creativity and achievement. On the other hand, if the tests 
measure aca<lemie a[)ilities ol a Iut;licr level (like those involved in analysis and synthesis), 
there will he a positive relationship between ihe two variables. Accordingly, aji investi- 
gation was Carried tiiit and the hypothesis was e*)nrinnc(lj thus reminding the contradic- 
tion in the Ihulinj^ii. 

3. Phenomena without explanations 

Often a fact or an event pt)ses a problem lis it lacks an explanation. Tue fact may be 
tjuite a simple one, like the falling apples which was observed hy Newton. Or it may he 
a move complex t)bservation like accidental fogging on photographic plates in the pre* 
sence of certain material, on the basis of which Henri Becqueral discovered radio-activity. 
I he point to be remembered is tiiat we come across a large number of facts, events and 
happenings in our lives. Careful observation of these can lead to the identification of 
many problems worthy of research. For instance, we see that some teachers are very 
successful in teaching their pupils. Why is this so? What makes a good teacher? Is it be- 
cau*^' he knom his subject well? Or is it because he is an expert in communicating? Or is 
it because he lias certain person;Jity characteristics lliat make him a better teacher? Or 
is it a combination of these factors? This common observations about differences in 
teacher effectiveness can be, and has been, an interesting problem for research. 

4. National necils and policies 

You may be interested in the study on specific needs of your community and your 
educational institution. You may be asked by the educational authorities lo conduct 
research for nation building purposes and sometimes the implementation of national 
policies require research. So this can provide you a good opportunity to select a problem 
for research. 

In brief, we can say that a problem is 

— an obstacle that has to be surmounted 

— a question that has to be answered 
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— 11 situLLtion tliat Ikls to be cxpUmc<L 

Wc can also summarize that the situations tliat lea<l to the idcntifieation of a re- 
seareli prtjhicm are: 

a ^ap in our kiiowlcd^;c 

ctnitnulictory results of various researches 

— phenomena without explanation 

— natitJOitl needs and pohcies 

Activity 1 

Write <lei\vnj at least, three prol^Iems that you lace in your tiay-to-day teaching* 



Activity 2 

r<lontify possibJe problems for a research project from the following situations. 

(a) the science teachers have difficulties in the conduct of science practleals* 

(h) Some stu<ients run away from the classes during the periods for matthematics 
and science. 

Activity 3 

Research studies have been conducted by the sociologists in educati'^n to determine 
tiie needs of Pakistani society and the tcxt*boards have produced textbc the basis 

of the objectives laid down by the education officers, who have no teaching -aid research 
experience. Find out the gap of knowledge and suggest possible topics for research. 



.Activity 4 

Some researcli stutlies have shown that external system of examination is better for 
the assessment of the students'' achievements, whereas other research studies have shown 
results in favour of internal system of examination. Do you think that these contradic- 
tory results on different research studies help you for the identification of some new 
research problems. State two research topics from this situation. 
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Ilic choice of a specific pnjhicm 

r htjpr you will Hnd the above clisciission helpful when stitrcting the general area for 
your pr(>l}lem. You may be interested in the study habits of students, in creativity or in 
teacher errcctiVL-nt ss. However, such areas are too broad imd complex. For one parti- 
cular research project, y*>u will have to niurow down the problem so that you are able to 
cojuplctc it witliin A limited time ajid within your resources. So wlicn yon liave selected 
a general problem urea, you will have to lollow it up by 

\ . studying the relev*ui t literature anil 

2, Udhkiug eritieally and discussing it with your supervisors and fellow-students. 
I think riiat it wotdd h\i helpful to look at these activities in more detail. 

riie stutly of relevant literature 

It is exireniely important that before formulating a research problem, you should 
study ilic pertinent literature. This critical reading of previous work involves study of 
a diflerent kind Xuwn that required for your examinations. For example, you are ex- 
pected to read m>i only textbooks hut also articles that appear in scholarly journals, 
Wfiik" the former art." gerierally written in such a manner that the information is relatively 
less Controversial an<l is well iligested and arraiigeil for the convenience of the reader, 
research articles that appejur in joumiils often ineluile controversial material and/or small 
pieces of information which have to be organized and interpreted by the reader, Con-i 
sequenily, you liave to read tbem more critically than you would read textbooks, 

I'hinking anil discussing 

Since research means the production of something new which rpay add to the 
existing body of knowledge, a researcher must be on the look out for helpful leads that 
may suggt-st new iilcans. These new ideas m;iy involve a re interpretation of earlier findings 
in the light i>f some other tlieory, or variations in sampling, methodology or data analysis 
which may lead to different results. You should also be careful to note any inconsisten- 
cies and contradictions that appear in the literature; and to think about ways of recon- 
ciling them, or about the criteria which should determine which results are to be accepted* 

You will often find useful to discuss your preliminary ideas with faculty members 
and fcllow-studetns. Sucli discussions are often very helpful because by presenting your 
ideans to others, you become clearer about them yourself. At times you may feel that 
your fcltoW-students imd even faculty members have not studied the problem as thor- 
oughly as you have. However, this should not prevent you from discussing your ideas 
with them. Y'ou may, at times, be surprised to find that they can raise questions to which 
you had never paid attention before. This is because they are not overwhelmed with 
research traditions in that area, and can, therefore, raise basic questions that the spe- 
cialists may have overlooked All this will help you in making the statement of your, 
research problem sharper and better focussed. 

However, a note ofcaution must be introduced here. Although it is legitimate for 
you to discuss your research problem with faculty members and fellow-students and 
benefit from their opinions, you must remember that the research is your own work. 
Therefore, neither teachers nor anyone else can be blamed for the mistakes that you 
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inLikc- Since the responsibility for the p-rojccl fs yours, you must take the ticcisions anti 
he able to tlcfctid them, rather thaji putting the hiame on others for <tny incorrect advice. 

Activity 5 

Tlte ft>lh>\vin^ are some oT tlte sugj'estctl main areas for research. Trace out, at least, 
five specific prtihlems for rcsciireli projects from these broati arc as> 

— Primary ednccition 
Secondary eduatiqn 

— Higher etlucation 

— Teacher etiucation 
Ii^stnictiontd technology 
Teehnicid education 

Education through distitnce learning 
l^<iucational planning 

— Financing education 
Educationid administration 

— ^educational research* * i 

Prohlcins 



When you have finally selected a problem, you will find it useful to put it in the 
f<irm of a tiuestion> This question could he concerned with the nature of its relation- 
ship between the variables. For instance: 

Is there a positive relationship between mothers^ education and children's 
performance in school? 

2* Does excessive punishment make children aggressive? 

3> Is praise more conducive to learning than blame? 

4. Are boys better than giils on mechanical tasks? 

The problem is betst formulated as a question(s) because this helps to clarify it and 
sets the tone for the whole research project which is an attempt to answer the question (s)* 
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However^ you can also write it probk-m in tlic form of a statomcnt^ as illustrated by the 
following examples: 

— Problems of teachers in the secondary school of Karachi city. 

— Feasibility of intrudiicing linglisit as an cleetive subjeet in the secondary 
schools of Pakistan. 

Problems of distanee learners of Allama Iqba! Open University, Islamabad. 

Good problems, bad problems 

As you must have seen by now, there is no dearth of problems in any area of educa- 
tional research. However, not all problems qualify as subjects for research. Therefore, in 
nuikin^ your final choice of a problem you will have to take into consideration some 
other aspects that determine whether or not it is worth Investigating. Some of these 
aspects are as follows: 

1. A problem should be theoretically solvable 

The major consideration in making your choice is whether the problem is 
ainCiiable to solution using scientific research techniques. In other words, can the ques- 
tions (or problem) be presently answered by research? To this, let us think of scientific 
problerns as being divided into three circles, each one surrounding the others (See Figure 
1). The innermost circle (1) consists of the problems which have already been solved. 
They are the established facts of a particular discipline. Circle (3) represents the problems 
that are presently insolvable and may become solvable later on with advances in science 
and technology. At the present state of knowledge, however, these problems cannot be 
solved. The middle area (2) represents the area of problems that can be solved presently, 
or the questions that can be answered using available scientific research methods. Apart 
from these thfee areas, there is the outermost area which consists of problems and ques- 
tions that are not amenable to scientific study like the metaphysical questions regarding 
the purpose of the universe, life after death, etc. 




Figure 1- Schematic presentation of scientific problems 

Thinking in terms of these areas, it is obvious that a research problem cannot belong 
to category (1) because that is a wsiste of energy. If a fact is already proven and estab* 
lishcd, there, is no'point in probing it again. There can be some exceptions to this general 
mle vvhen, for example, a replication study is being conducted. However, the purpose 
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of such a study is to verily the previous findiiifrs ;ui(l it should be cotisiilcred an extension 
of the previous study rather than a piece of research in its own right. As far as (3) is 
coiicernedj aj^iin you will not take a research problem from this area, because the present 
sta^e of scienee aiul techtuJogy dijcs lu^l permit us to answer such i]uestions. For 
instaneej if you arc interesteil in stuilyiiij^ the relationship between religious education in 
school and die honesty iif ihe ^pupils, there are no generalizeil aiul valid mea.'iures of 
honesty availahlev rhereh)re, you have to wail until sucli instruments are avaihible for 
assessing this attribute* 

2< A ftrohlcm shouUt he pnictttally solvable 

hi the above discussion, we have talked about tlieoretical problems that may 
block research. Even if a problem is not theoretically impossible to solve, the practical 
pr(J>leins itivolveil may make the c^irrying out of research completely impossiblcv Therc- 
ftjre, yon ninst select problems which arc well within the resources available. These 
resinirt cs inekide human resources and the amount of time they can give* For instaitce, 
if you are planning to ilevelop an aclnevement test for high school students in Pakistan, 
this uuukl mean teslini^ large number o{ stuilents from the whole country. Such an 
enterprise will involve u number of rescarcli assistants who may have to work for months 
in colleeting data aJonev Similarly, the level of expertise and special skills of the personnel 
involveil in the] project is another important eonsiderationv If you intend to use some 
sophisticated statistical proceilures, like factor analysis, you ought to have some expertise 
in these methodsv Or again, if a problem . -^lating to aJ^t education is to be taken up you 
ought to know a good ileal about fine art also. The feasibihty of a project must 
he assessed iti terms of time required to complete it. For examplcj developmental study, 
in which children have to be followed up, say, for three years^ may require five years for 
completioiK A study which involves extensive use of projective tests may require a long 
time in test administration and scoring. If the problem requires in-depth interviews of a 
large nnmber of people, it will again be time-consuming. The point I am making here is 
not that lievelopmental studies^ projective tests or in-depth interviews should be 
uvoiiled. It is that you should be aware of the time required for solving the problem; 
and if you do not have, enough time, you should modify the problem suitably. This is 
particularly important in research that is carried out to fulfill degree requirements as a 
researcher has to complete his work within a specified time* 

In addition to the dieoretical and practical issues mentioned above, in judging 
wheilier or not to carry out a particular study, you should bear in mind that research is 
nt>t a meeh;inical, routine function that one performs daily* It involves creative effort 
and, therefore, without a high degiee of personal interest, curiosity and involvement you 
may not\advance ver>* far in your work* Consequently, you should try to select a problem 
which personally appeals to you, something about which you are really curious rather 
than any problem which your tutor may have suggested and which is being carried out 
merely to fulfill the requirements of a degree* 

At the end, I would like to suggest that you should place a problem on the foUoMnng 
criteria before you finally select it for a research project, 

L Is it ncy? 

2v Has it no priorxlaim? j 
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3. Is it significant? 

4. Is it from the area of your interest? 

5. Is it feasible to you with respect to — time? 

— money? 

— energy? 

6. Is the method clear to you for its 

(a) tlieorctical solution? 

(b) practical solution? 

Activity 6 

By now yoii have identified twelve problems through activities No, I3 2^ 3^.4 and 5. 
Flacc each of tlicsc problems on the six criteria mentioned above and finally select any 
three problems^ whichj when placed on tlic criteria, find "ycs^^ as response to every 
question in the criteria. 



Self Assessment Exercise No* I 

Read the following statements; Circle if the Statement is True, and F» if it is 
False* 

L A problem is not. an obstacle to be surmcnntcd, T F 

2. It is never useful for you to look into the situation for the investiga- 
tion of a problem. T F 

3* A gap in knowledge is a source for the research problem. T F 

4* Contradictory results of different research studies^ block the way for : 

further research. T F 

5* Study of related literature helps in the selection of a specific problem 

for research- T F 

6* You have to narrow down the problem for.your research project* T F 

7, Articles having controversial materials block the way to further research* T F 

8- Selection of a topic for a research project is a routine matter and does 

not involve much of thinking. T F 

9* Discussion with fellow -students will help you in the identification of 

the problem* T F 
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10. Problem is an answer U) a <iucsLi(in., T F 

11, A rcscarth problem sliould be tlicoretically solvable only. 1' F 
{lMea.se turn to page 84 and check your answers to the key.) 

FORMULAIION OI" HYPOTHESIS 

We have alrea<iy seen that the *probIem^ oi a study is a qu<!Stion(s), A hypothesis is 
tile sugg<!Ste<i or tcnuuive answer to this question; the final answer will, of course, emerge 
when the study is complcteti. A hypothesis is usually expressed in an if a, tht'n b formSr 
For example; (1) If a child is praised for class work by the teachetp his performance will 
improve; (2) Those children who score higher on intelligence tests will obtain higher 
marks in examinations in comparison with those who score lower on intelligence tests. 

The above statements postulate a relationship between antecedent conditions (a) 
arui conse{[UCnt conditions (b). They may also be called independent and dependent 
viu^iables, I he purpose of the hypothesis is to state in clear terms the relationship between 
antecc<lcn t aii<i consctjuent conditions that is being put forward for empirical testing. 

We' mention (wo minor points here. Firstly, although we have said that a hypothesis 
shouhi be stated in *7/ a, then terms, most of tlie hypotheses that you will come 
across in research work are not formulated exactly in this way. This should not be taken 
ds a violation of the rule, because in some cases, the above format is implied and the 
hypotheses can be re-stated in die above terms. Secondly, we have talked about hypo- 
theses as relating an independent variable with a dependent variable. In actual practice, 
at times more than one dependent and independent variable may be involved. For in- 
stance, we can see the effect of intelligence and motivation on the learning of another 
skilK Here two independent variables and one dependent variable are involved. In other 
experiments even more variables may be examined. 

The characteristics of a good hypothesis 

We have already said that a hypothesis is a suggested answer to the question pre- 
sented in the 'problem'. You should remember that it is not an arbitrary answer. It is 
an answer which has been logically derived, from some theoretical framework or which 
fdls in a gap in the existing body of information. This is an extremely important charac- 
teristic of a hypothesis which must be understood clearly. Let us suppose, for example, 
that a new planet has been discovered, and the problem is to determine its shape. Some- 
one advances a hypothesis that the shape of the planet is cubical and wants to test it. Is 
this an acceptable hypothesis? Apparently not, unless some theoretical justification can 
be advanced to show that for this particular planet certain peculiar conditions exist 
which suggest a strong possibility of a departure from the usual roundish shapes. 

Take another instance* Suppose we are interested in finding out the difference in 
attitudes towards education of boys and girls in a particular community* The question is; 
Is there any difference in parental attitudes towards the education of boys and girls? 
Now, a number of hypothesis can be advanced: — 

1, there is no difference 

2. the attitude towards female education is more favourable than that towards 
male education, and 
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uUiludcs lowiircis iiKilc cdiicalion iirc more favounUilc llian towards IcitiliIc 
t'cliic;ition, 

Which one i>t these liypothc.s<\s is sclccte<l lor investigation cajinot be dcciclcd arhitninly 
hy yoLK You will liavc deinonsiratc that li;ivc arrivcti iit your hypothesis logically; and 
llial ihis hypoilii'sis is in tonfonnity with the existing l>ody of Tacts in that ;irc;u 

In talking ai^out 'prol)[cm', 1 h;ivc pointed out ahcady llnit a good prt)hicm is onr 
that \s solvable, hi terms of hypothesis fonnulatioii, this mcaiis that the hypothesis 
aclva:ircd must ht- tt'stahlc i.e. it should he possible to specify the conditions under 
which the hypothesis will l)e aecepied as confimred and tlie conditions under which the 
hypothesis will he rejected. M;uiy theoretical fi>rmu[aliinis arc, by their very nature, 
nu h that a testable hypothesis cannot be advanced* For example, if you develop a 
bvp(nlu'sis lliai all fonns of behaviour are a rniuiilestatioa of sex^ this hypothesis is not 
iesfiif)le because it is not possible for you to specify the outcomes which would be taken 
as veri heat ion or rejection of this hypt^thesis. 

Vlic fW4> eharaetcrisfk:,^ mentioned above, viz,, (I) that a hypotliesis should be 
lof^icaily arrived at and (2) thai it sln>uld be testable, are the most important conditions 
of a i!,iHK\ lu'poiliesin. Some other characteristics that should be kept ii^ mind while 
fonuLdatiiijT hypotheses arc; parsimony anti quaiitifiabihty. 

__^iJiy^>t+thL^sls— slnitTh^b?!~/>(jrs/m Tliis means that if one hypothesis advanced 

to rxpbun a phenomenon involves a number of concepts, particularly new concepts, 
while another hypt>thesis tt> explain the same phenomenon needs fewer new concepts, 
then the latter hypothesis wili be mure acceptable. For instance, take the phenomenon of 
liypnotism. At one time vvlien the curative powers of hypni. :ism were discovered, many 
people believed that thi,s was beeau,se t>f some mysteri4)us magnetic power within humans. 
This pt)wer was called 'ai^imal magnetism'. This ^animal magnetism' was a completely new 
concept introtluced to explain cert:*in observed behaviour. However, this behaviour could 
also be explained in terms of 'suggestion'. Novv^ the point is that in order to explain the 
bcbavitnir, a hypothesis involving 'suggestion' is better than a hypotliesis involving 
'animal magnetism', because the phenomenon of suggestion is already known and, there- 
fore, we do not athl a new concept in advancing this hypothesis. In other words, the 
suggestion hypotliesis, is more economical or parsimonious. Take another example. Some 
years ago newspapers published a report saying that a Russian girl could read with her 
fmgcr tips, Ihis asscrtit>n ercatetl a great deal of' controversy. In the experiments that 
were carried out to explore this phenomenon, subjects were blind-folded and were given 
some material to read with their fingtrs. Sometimes the>' could read; at other times they 
could not. One hypotliesis that could be advanced to explore this phenomenon further 
is that the former subjects possess some special sensitivity in their finger tips. Another 
hypothesis could be that the subjects who were able to read could do so because they 
C4)uld 'peek' through a defective l)lind-fold. Now this 'peeking' hypothesis is better than 
the ^spccitd Sensitivity' hypothesis because it explains the phenomenon in the framework 
of already existing knowledge. Only when the 'peeking' hypothesis is refuted should we 
put forward the ^special sensitivity' hypothesis and explore it. 
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Quantifuibtlity 

\u general a liypotlicsis which expresses a quantifiable rt.-lati<)nshi|> is preferable U> 
niH' wliicli deals merely wilh the presence or absence uf a phenumciion, Qtumtillcatian is, 
of course, tioL p*>ssible in all citscs, pariicularly wiiere some new area is being studied. In 
siieh cases, a ijiuJitative dcseripfujn may l)e snffieienL However, a quantitative deserip- 
tioii, wherever p<>ssi[)le, slionid he ejtploretl. h'or instance, we want to nn<l out whether 
mothers* eilucatioii \\;is any influetice on tile einotiuiial adjustmenl of their ehikiren. 
One liyp<Jthesis coukl be: *Chil<lren of etlucated mothers will be less frequently malad- 
juste<l in c*>inp;irist)n to th<jse of uneiUicateil motlicrsV Here we are expressing the two 
variables (edueatioti atid adjustment) as dicliotoinuus, without taking into ,iceount of the 
aintnmt of education or the dt.'t,Tee of maladjustment. We ean phrase the liypotliesis 
ilifferently as *the level ol the mothers' education will l)e <lirectly related to their chiU 
tlriMTn h'v*'l of adjustment. In tliin \ ay, we are making the hypothesis quantitative. Such 
a liyp4>thesis postulates ifiat tlie varying am*>unt of mothers' education will be related to 
variftus degrees of adjustment. Since this leads to better understanding and prediction, it 
vvoidd he a l>ctier liypothesis. 

In sunuiiary we can say that a gooil liypotliesis is: 

(a) logically drawn 

(I)) testable 

(c) parsimt)nions 

(d) ([Liantiriablc. 

Aetiv'ity 7 

For example you visit a school and there you find a great deal disciplinary problems 
iiiKi you thuik that a research study slionkl be conducted to investigate the causes of 
diseipliiuiry pnj|)lcins in ilic secondary schools of Pakistan. Develop two hypotheses 
which can help in this research slutly. 



Aetivity 8 

You have developed two hypotheses in Activity 8* Place each of these hypotheses on 
the following criteria and state whether the>' are good hypotheses. 

Criteria; (a) Is it logically drawn? 

(b) Is it testable? 

(c) Is it quantifiable? 

If your answer is ''no' to any of the above criteria, revise your hypotheses and re*tesi. 
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Tin: main atlvania^;c oT having a hypiJlhcsis is llial U |)ro\'Hlcs tlirct titm the 
K^scan li tlial is bcin^r uiulL'riakcii. It' wc set owi tn suuly mcTcIy, sav, criiniiKjs, sUuIl^ih 
lailurcs, it-Mihcr cllecuvi'iicss aii<i so uii, all lUcsv areas arc su lar^c Uial we may became 
eojn[>lcU'lv Uisi. Ihiwever, when wr siart witli a hypothesis, we limit ourselves io certain 
aspects oT ihe lield ilial we want In sUi<i\\ This guides us widnn manageable limits. 
Kiirther, by directiuir <>iir atietUiim m eeriain sped He as[iects ol' Ijeliavioufj a Iiypo thesis 
helps ns in ohseivin^ these ijreas more shLir[ily. Tlus ai liines helps in locatiiii; phenomena 
tlial wauhl imt be visible l<> yon wlien yon ate merely expl*>riin; the fiehl wiihont any 
eirar idea of whal yim are h^^kin^ tor. 

h is because ol' this ilial at times it is asserted iliai It is better lo have a bad hypo* 
thesis dian to Iiavc no hypothesis at alb In a luimher of eases in the lustory of science, wc 
tiinl lha( e\en hypoilieses which hat! n() Io|;;ica) fonntlation letl to some importani clis* 
co\'ery, For e\ajnple, the ancient Bal)yh>ni<ms believed in the magical quality of the 
number st^veiu As a part of this l)elief, lliey iliought th;u there must be seven pbncts, At 
that time only six planets were kiH)wii which were \'isii)le uith the nakcti eye rather 
easily. Uui since they believetl that liiere must he seven planets, they started looking for 
the seventh anti nsint; all their skill in a:>tronoiHy, calculation arul observation, were 
finally able to tliscovcr Mercury. Another instance from the same field is fur more in- 
teresting aiul mysterious. In 177L' Johannes Oaiiicl Tiiius of Wittenberg (Genmany) 
announced that he hati tliscovered a simple numerical law, according to which 
the relatiw distances (d^ all planets from the sun coiiUl be expressed by the series 0, 3, 
6t -^^> ^^<^* hy atidiniT 4 in cacli one antl mulUplyin;^ it by iO EnillitMi. This, very 
sui"jirisint^iy, correspontled tjuitc closely to the relative distances of the seven planets 
known in the I8th century, except that the 8ih planet^ which should have been 280 
millit)!! miles from the sun, was not known to e\isL However, the law appeared to be so 
appeidini; that in 1800 A. IX, a party of six Germiui astronomers set out to look for the 
niissiiii^ planet. 'I hey foniul a larj^e munber of phuKnuids, which ivcc now presumed to be 
the frav^nents of a fonncr full-sized planet in the predicLe<l place. 

It should be notetl thai bt)th these discoveries would not ha\'c been possible without 
the directint^ effect *)f the hypotheses which hat! been formulated, 

\ hc disadviintages of having a hypothesis / 

Let us have a look at ti^c other sitic of tiie picture. Tiic directing and limiting effect 
of a hypothesis may at limes become very powerful; ;incl the researcher may become 
lieavily in\ olve*l in gettint^ his hypothesis ct)nfirmcd (or refutetl), In such circumstances, 
he may completely overlook important observations which may be directly relevant to 
the hypothesis under investigation. In some cases at least, the observation may be mt)rc 
important than the hypotJiesis itself. The history^ of science is full of instances where a 
scientist, while conducting research on one problem carne across accidentia! observations 
which thtiugh not directly relevant to the problem, when pursued resulted in epoch- 
makin g tliscoveries* The example of Bacqueral has been cited earlier, Fleming's dii;covery 
of pencillin is another such example, In both these cases, if the scientists had confined 
themsch'cs to the problems at hand and disregarded what did not appear to be relevant 
for their hypotheses, the world would have been tleprived of imponant discoveries* 
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formuUition of hypothesis 



Self Assessment txcrcisc N<j. 2 

Read the ft>llowiiig statements iiinl circle V if tt is 1 mc, iuu\ V\ il it is I'alsc. 

1 . I'hc purpose of ;i liypuilicsis is to state in clc^ir terms tlit^ relationship I >c- 
Kveen aiilece{lcnt ami cousetju<:iU eoiulitions, T F 

2. The main ailvantii^e {^f liaviut; a hypothesis is that it provides <lirectii>n 

inwl hrnit tor the research. V F 

;K A hypothesis is an accurate answer t{> a question. T F 

4. A frin>d liypoUiesis is generally tjiiatiti fialjlc. T F 

5. A had hypothesis is testahk'. T F 

6. A liypothesis is an intcllij^cnt guess ahoul tlie prohahlc outcome of the 
research, T F 

7. 11uTc is nv> pi>ssil>ility of any research without a hypothesis. T F 
H. A liypothesis need not l)e loj;;ie:iJly drawn. T F 
9. A hyptjllicsis is an <issumpti<jn of tlie research sluily. T F 

H). A liypotliesis is the conchtsion the research stuily, T F 

(Please check ytuir answers witli the key on page 84.) 



MliHODOLOGY 

After ail investigat<jr has dccidcil about the problem that he is going to study and 
has formulated hypotheses about the qiiestioii(s} involved, fic must decide about his 
methodology. Methodology' is intimately related to the problem and the hypotheses. 
We pose a question (problem), sugi;est a tentative answer (hypothesis) and then select a 
technique which will enable us U> see whether the answer that wer have proposed is 
correct ur uuU This requires careful planning about the group of people from whom data 
will be collected (die sample), the methods which will be utilized for collecting data and 
th*: statistical techniques that will be used to reach a final decision about the eonfirma- 
tion or rejection of the hypothesis (analysis and interpretation). The following sections 
<le:il with the planning of these three aspects. 

Sampling 

In most educational research, you cannot study the whole population. For 
instance, if we want to study the level i)f attainment in mathematics of 8th class students 
in Pakistan, or even in a province, the number of students is so large that the cost of the 
study will become quite prohibitive. Also in many cases we want to study a problem in 
greater dctaiK For instance, we may be interested in the future aspirations of school 
children* In such a study, if we try to obtain detailed data for an in-depth study from all 
the students of, say, class ten, the time involved in obtaining and analysing the responses 
may be so excessive that by the time the study is completed it would have become out 
of date* 

Therefore, in order to cut dovm the cost of the study and the duration of field work 
and to improve its quality, we study only a small part of the population. This small seg* 
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mcnl oi' the populatiorj i,s t jIIoH a sa^ufjle. It is iinprjrtanl io undcrstantl tbc tlilTcroncc 
hcuvtcn (Ik: two terms, A popttUitioji or imivvrse coiisist.s oi all wnils in a ^;rou[>, I'hc 
po[>ulatiorr in a statist ical invest i^^atiun is aJvvays iirbitrarily dcfinetl by naniinf^ stjmc- 
nnit|iie [Jrupcrty, It tnuld l»r '*a!l poisi'^radnatc stinlcnts ol Pakistan during 1980-8i"or 
**A1I l^iikisfani cili/.t'ns*\ u\ **ali tbc nKilcs ;jliovc the aj^^c ol' eij^htecn years present rn 
Ishunabad mi a c ertain (laft**\ and 4)iK The inuverse eotdd also consist 4)f observe fions 
of reactions to a pariiiailar stinuilus, Muvvever, in tliis disrossion, \vc will confine inn- 
sehes to tin- aaniphnt* of subjects, 

Atrtivity 9 

Define population in tfjo vcseart:h sindies with the foHowinji titles: 
L Problems <jf [jrimary scho<»I teachers in Ptmjah 



I )iM iculii<:s id sccotnlary school teacliers in Ijvlamahatl 



N"i>u must define yonc population clearly; untl must make certain tliat it is available 
iW samphnt;. For example, if we want to study criminous, ihc most convenient phicc to 
obtain oin' sample of sfiKlents wouhi be prisons. But crimintils are not convicted and, 
what is nicjre iniporuuu, those \vlio are not eonvictcd jnlf;htd)e different iti some charac- 
ter isttts fi<nn those who are c<jnv[cte<i. Thus our sample \vould be of convicts and not of 
criminals- 
There arc wo basic requirements for a 3;;oi>d sample. It should be adequate and it 
sbonhl be represc-ntativc. The adequacy of a sample mciUis that tlie number of subjects 
inchulc<l in the sample sbotdtl be large enougli to pnjvidc reliable tlata, while its repre- 
sent a thencss means that it slionkl he iui imbiascd reprotluction of the important charac- 
teristics of tbc populatitjn, 

A rnnnf>cr of rnetiiods are used Xo ensure tliat a sample is representative of the 
j)opulaiion. Some of them are: random sampling, systematic sajnpling, stratifi^^d sam- 
pling, quota sampling, multistage samphng^ and incidental/opportunity sampling. You 
\\'ill stutly the details of these types of sampling in some later unit. 

1\ IhiUi colUxtion 

' After selecting a prol)letn, l<inmulating the relevant hypotheses and deciding 
npt)n the sample^ one has to proceed the collection of data. It should be remembered 
that this stage is no less important that the earlier or later stages of research. At this 
point, one has to decide on the actual method that is to be used, perhags carry out a 
pilot study and finalize the instruments. t;^ 

The main methods of study used in education: . .^ar-^h can be classified under the 

ftllowing majcjr heads: (i) observation (ii) qucstit. - id intcrv^icw (iii) content 
analysis. 
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Methodology 



a) Ohscnuition 

Obst^-rvatinn of bdiavioiir is carncii nut ut a number of situations luulcr varying 
( oiulitioiu. Ill some situiuions, the rrsciircfuT i^oes owi iu\d makes t^bservatioii of behiivior 
in natural settini^s without inlerferiiif; with t)r disturbing tlic behavior itself. Sueh naturaUs- 
lic ohsei^ation may Uv r anietl out, say, lor uLiKlyin^ the l>ehavior of children in the 
elassrot))!! or in the playing; fwld; or analyzirij^ the behavior of cn)vv(U iti thr streets. The 
main eoiic[ilii)ii is tluil llie ijehavi(»r siuKild t>e sliMlieil iti its natural surrountiinjrs ; and tiiat 
rhe obneTver slniuhl be c^>niplelc*ly iiict)nspiciK)us so tliat his presence iloes not idtcr the 
behavior. 

AnolliiT variant of obse'i\'atit>n is the non-reactive method or field experimentation 
wficre tile researcher carefully hitnKluccs noine new elcjnents inu> the (lehl and ohserves 
its effect witluiiit the knovvledt^o of the |)crson(s) l>eing studied. Aji example ol sueh a 
method was an experiment in which sealed and stampcM envelopes were carefully drop- 
ped im the pavements to see how many of tlicm 'were retiirnetl and whether they were 
opi'iH^d or not l)eft>re pt^stinj^. 

Kxperinieiits are an<ither type of observation approach in which the observations are 
carried out under e*>nirolle<l conditions. Usually the person studied is brought to. a 
lai>orat4>ry (or the classroom acts as a laboratory) and is carefully exposed to certain 
eoniliti^>ns with his behaviour being obscrvcil or recorded. An instance of this method 
would he the situatii^n in which a child is askcii to memorize material of various lengths 
in oriler to see tlie effect of the length of the material on his inemi>ry. Another example 
would l)e when one gioup of stiulents is tauj^lit by the lecture method, while another 
comparable group is taught the sani: material by programmed instruction to see which 
methtxl is int)re effective. 

A relateil technicjue is rating, which may be based on slu rt or long duration observa- 
tion of behavii)iir. This technique req)tiros the use of rating scales. An example of this 
method is die ratings given hy teachers to various studetns in terms of their sociabiiityj 
agression, eagerness to work etc. It shoidd be remembered that all these variables will 
liave to be defined in operationiJ terms before such a rating is constructed, 

b) Qucstio7i7unre and t'yitcrvtcw 

The essential feature of this methoil is that infonrnation or opinion is obtained 
ilirectiy from tlie subjects, An investigator may conduct in-depth interviews with chil- 
ilren, teachers or parents to find out their pupils' emotional problems. Such interviews are 
cniitliicted using an interview sch^;dule. At times, interview schedules are constructed 
which i\o not rei|uire very much detail, but the information obtained is usually lacking 
in depth. Such interview schedules have predetermined answers and can be fdled in very 
quickly. They are used mostly in market surveys and consumer research, although at 
times consumer researchers also use the in-depth approach. The responses to interviews 
can be obtained in face-to-faee sessions or the questions may be sent to the subject by 
mail. The mailed questionnaire technique can only be used when we are dealing with a 
literate population. Another variant is the written questionnaire that is often used in 
personality research. The questionnaire may consist of questions or statements with 
which one expresses agreement or disagreement. Example of such questionnaire methods 
are various personality inventories^ attitude scales, etc. 
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Content ^uialvsi^; means aji:Jysis <>t matcri^^l tli;it i^; alrc;i<ly iiv:iilal>lc. This 
ttii'tluKi is >ft<:n used in n^scarch on communicntion aiul in pcrsoniJity asscssmctu. 

riic tnauTiitl which is an.tly/ctl is citluT idrca<Iy :ivailahlc or is specially gcncnitcd lor the 
study. An cx;iin[>!c i>f tht* loinuT i.s die content iuialysis ^>f political speeclics, c<litori;ils, 
news, sliort stories and '1\V\ [>rogratntnes. An example of tlie hitter is the analysis of 
responses tt> projective tosts, like the 'Ihernalie Apperception ^V^st, which is (piite often 
used iii pcrson;dity research. 

These rnetlujttolo^^icul approaches slionhl not W consi<lerc<l ;is tnutuaJly exclusive. 
Many ir.ethotls and terhni<jnes iin'olve ii Cinnhittation of a nujnhcr of approaches. For 
exiuiiple, many psyeliolo^ical h'sts ust* l>osetvatioti ;is well as c[\iestioning. In the clinical 
inetluxl, at times all tliree are used at the same time, (^ne should not he tied to a parti- 
t'uhn tiKMhod hnt shonl<l nse the metlKxl or comhination of metlu>cls most stiitabic fur 
solviri]^; tile pMd>lein at liand. 

I'he or^ani/atit^ii of il^ita 

While iJie aeiual work of data eoUeetion will differ from one study to the other 
(lependjn.i; upt)n the nicthodolo^i;\', eortain key ;Lspccts should clearly he kept in mind 
when plaitninjT a study, viz. 

a) rhnc rcqtiimnvnts 

Some stLKlies span a ver^' perio<l; Ibr example, longitudinal studies in 

wliicli repeated measures of the same indivi<luals are taken after various periods. Such 
sltidtt^s reciuirc care witli regard to the instruments which should remain valid for the 
dur.LLjiin of the project. A test of current information or even scientific knowledge may 
ret|uirc a complete change t)f contents within a few years. Most achievement tests will 
also beccnne outdate<l with chanf^es in syllabuses* 

On the otiier lumd/ some studies require data collection within a very short period. 
For it^stance, if a nation-wi<!e stu<ty of political opinion is beinj:; carried out, the data 
collection should be c<^mplete<l within a very short time. Otherwise it will become con- 
taminated due to (^pinion cliangc that may lake place during the period of data col- 
lection. 

b) Personal requircfyieyits 

In some studies you collect all tlte data yourself, while in others you engage 
a number i>f field investigators for data collection. In the latter case, the method of data 
collection has to be made unilorm for all those involved in this work. For this purpose, 
some training or practice may be required. 

c) Recording requirements 

In some researches, the measures may be quite simple^ to record. For instance, 
in many achievement tests, a single score a couple of scores will be obtained for each 
individual which can be preserved on the answer sheets. On the other hand, with open- 
eiided interviews^ clinical studies and projective devices, the data available may be im- 
mensely large' and some sort of selection may be called for at the time of interview or 
testing. It is a good idea to organize this beforehand in order to maintain proper records. 
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Methodology 



D;ita analysis and intcrprcL^ition 

A I ihc stage of planning research, three ijuestions should be clearly postulated: 

1 . WliaL sort sLali.sut:al analysis is U> be carried out? 

2. Wlijil s<;rt of Ct>nrlu.sir>ns :ire expected? 

WUm s\u>u\i\ he ihe implicit ions f^f these eonchisioris? 

The Jiatiue and type i)!' statistical iuiaiysis would depend upon the hypotJicsis, the 
methf>ilii used lor thita ct>IIection and the facilities available for carrying out statistical 
analysis. It is obvious that if tlie prof^lcin is to develop a science aptitude test for school 
children, it will involve a tlilfereiit statistical aniilysis than if the purpose is to study the 
person;ility structure of ehildrcn bclonj^ing to culturally deprived families. Ih>wcv(^r, 
in both cases, it is necessary' that an an^ilysis plan should be prepared Ijcforehand. Many 
studies rernait^ inconclusive becauscs after duta et>IIcction has been completed, it occurs 
U) the investigator that either measurements used or the spread of the scores or the 
inunlx r <jf eases do not ulh>\v him to carry out die an;ilysis that would have led to maxi- 
mum informiitioM \ii>m the <hua» t)nly a slight modificr^tion could have enabled him to 
j;et tmicli tnore useful inf<*rmatif)n. Many of these problems can be overcome at the stage 
oi planning i)y comiuctinj* a pilot stutly unit analysing the results of this study in the 
same iruinner ;is the lin;il data is to be analyzed. 

Some prtHliction of the probable results shonW also he possible after conducting a 
pibu stu<ly. The results of such a study may intticatc what to expect from the final study* 
Apart from the eonfimiatiun or refutation of hypotheses, the implications and inter- 
pretations of tile results should also be considered. If the conclusions do not appear to be 
worthwhile, the whole plan may have to be thought about again. 

Onnving conclusions on the basis of ilata analysis 

The analysis of data helps in reaching at the findings which provide us a base for 
drawing the conclusions. For example^ a study was conducted to compare the attitudes of 
M.l d. students of lER Gomal for the year 1980-81 with the attitudes of teachers in 
Al>bottabatl District towartls their profession. As- a result of data analysis it was found 
that none of the wi^rking teachers happened to fall in the category ^^excellent attitude 
towards profession" whereas 10.71 per cent of M.Ed, students were found to fall in 
this category'. From this finding you can safely conclude that the studetns in the teacher 
cdticatioii institutions have high positive attitude towards the teaching profession and 
this attitude shows a negative.- trend when they go to work in the schools. Another finding 
of the study was that 20.83 per cent of the working teachers favoured the idea of having 
a liaison between school and community. From this finding you can conclude that the 
working teachers have poor attitude in the domain of liaison between school and com- 
munity: 

We have given two simple examples to show how the conclusions are drawn in. a 
research project. The procedures as to how the conclusions are drawn and how the 
descriptive and statistical data are inferred to arrive at conclusions, will be discussed in 
detail in a later unit entitled '^Analysis and Interpretation of Data." 
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Self'leaming matrnals 






Self Assessment Exercise Nt>. 3 






Rcii<l llic following statcmcnU;, Circle '1\ if ihc statement is True, im<l f , if il U False, 






L It is always p<>ssil)Ic to sliidy t)ic whole population, 7' F 






2, In experiment, oJ>fK'rvaiir>ni5 arc matic under coiUrolletl conditions, T F 






It is not ii|)pn»|)irato to us<: l><»tli observutioti an<l quesiionn;iirc in the 

same sln<iy, T F 






4, For tlie <il)servaiion of hcliaviour, rating scale cannot be use<l, T F 






r>. The small segment of i><>pnliition used in die study is n;uiie<l as uni- 
verse, T F 






f), A sample must be ii<le<|uate in size, f V 






7, A ran<lom i&iunple is always representative ot all the strata of the popu- 
lation, T F 






8, A mailed <]uestionnaire teclinic|ue c:m he successfully used wlien the 

pupnliiUon is ilhlerate, T F 






CONCLUSION 






In this unit yau have hecn inlro<luccd briefly to the basic steps that a teacher takes 
in planning research. To recapitulate these are; 






1, l<lentificatioii of the problem 






2, Development of hypodieses 






!J, Ci>llection and an;Jysis of <lata and 






4, Drawing conclusions on the basis of <lata iinalysis. 






If you are still unclear about any of these stages, please go back again to the appro- 
priate part of the nnit, since it is very important that you un<ierstand the fundamentals of 
research plannii^^ Ijefore you a<lv^ance to a more detaile<l consi<leration of research pro- 
cess \11 the issiu;> considere<l in this unit are <lealt with in greater depth in the later units 
of the course* 






Key to Questions in Self Assessment Exercises 






Exercise 1 1, F 2, F 3, T 4, F 5, T 6, T 7, F 8, F 9, T 10, F 11. F 






Exercise 2 LT 2, T 3. F 4, T 5, F 6, T 7, F 8. F 9, F 10, F 






FxerciseS 1, F 2, T 3, F 4, F 5. F 6, T 7, F 8, F 






GLOSSARY 


- 




CLUSTER SAMPLING A method of sampling entailing random selection of 

intact groups within a population, e,g^he selection 
of whole classes or whole schook from a population 
of school children* 






CORRELATION The extent of relationship between two or more 

variables. 
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i)I':pknI)i:m variablk 
kxpkrimknt 
i'actor analysis 

iiypotiiksis 
incidental sampling 

indepl^ndknt variable 
muliis iage s.'vmpling 

population 

POSiriVK kELAlIONSIUP 
QUOTA SAMPLING 

. RANDOM SMIPLE 
RATING SCALE 



Conclusion 

Ol>M:rv;Ui<»ns, test results, scores, ititcrvievv recortis 
etc. ;my observe*! laeis from wliicli general irilereiices 
may be tlrawn. 

A <ie|}en<tcnt variable is one not directly un<lcr the 
experimenter^s controL Its relationsliip to the in- 
depetuletit variable is the object of the investigiUion. 

A study in wJiich the relevant variables are controlled 
and manipulated by the experimenter rather .than 
simply observe*! in their natural setting. 

A teehniquc ruined at describing a number of vari- 
ables in temis of a smaller number of basic factors 
starting with the correlation between test measuring 
imd variables. 

An untested itiea or assertion put forward to explain 
some natural phenomenon. 

A non-ran<lom metho<l of constructing a sample by 
selecting cases known to possess certain desired 
features without considering for inclusion other 
crises which possess these features. 

An independent variable is one which is being sys- 
tematically varied by the experimenter. 

In this process a sample is selected by stages, the 
samplinc units at each stage being sub-sampled. from 
(larger) unit chosen at the previous stage. The sam- 
pling unit pertaining to the first stage are called 
primary or first stage units and similarly for second 
stage units. 

Any group of or observations wliich mcludcs all 
possible mcn bers in that category. 

When high values on one variable tend to be asso- 
ciated with a high value on another, and low values 
with low values, ,dierc is said to be a positive relation* 
ship between the two variables. 

According to this method the interviews arc given in 
definite quotas of persons belonging to different 
social classes, different age groups, different racesj 
different regions, etc. and are instructed to obtain 
required number of interviews to fill each quota. 

A sample drawTi from a population in such a way that 
every element of that population has a known, non- 
zero probability of being selected. 

Scales for recording one's judgements. 
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Self4eammf( mauyials 
REPRESENTATlVi; SAMPLE 

SAMPLE , 

SAMPLING 

STRATIFIED SAMPLING 

SYSTEMATIC SAMPLING 
VARIABLE 



A sample drawn from a population which accurately 
reflects ;iJi the imi)orlant characteristics of that 
population. 

A group selected from a larger population with the 
airn of yielding information ahout this population as 
a whole. 

riie process of drawing sample from a larger popu- 
lation. 

The population to be sampled Is first divided into 
strata, e.g. people of hi^h medium and low IQ, men 
and women/ A random sample is then drawn from 
e;u:h stratum. 

The selection of a sample by randomly selecting a 
person to start off with and then people at a regular 
seriiil number arc taken from each stratum. 

A quantity which lake iuiy one of the specified set 
of v;ilues. 
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PHILIPPINES 



Subject: The Sclf-lairning Integrated Module for Mothers (SLIMM) tt> increase their 
Cajjabiliiy in teacliin^ their presclioolers 

'l\p[)ie sriectetl: SLIMM Anw III : Motivate - Develi^p As*;es!i way of teaching kinder- 
garten 

Repi^rteil by: Dr. Paqiiita 1). Gaviiio 
IiitriKliietJoii: 

This scll-lcaniiii^ module lor mothers was developeti hy I^coriitlcs G, Soriano, faculty 
member of die Tracliers Colle^^e of the University of Mindanao^ Davjio city, Plnlippiiies. 
Develuprneiu antl trsliiij^ took two yejirs among mothers from four rural barangays in 
Kaljiiean, N<irtli CtUabattJ. The original material is in Ilocano, a Philippine dialect. It was 
huinil to l>r effective in training mothers lo teach their preschoolers the equivalent of 
presehool edueali<»ih 

It is conipose<l of five units, niunely: 

SLIMM Area I — Thei>ry Base 

SLIMM Area II — Kintlerg;irten Curriculum 

SLIMM Area III — Motivate — Develop — Assess Way of Teaching Kindergarten 

SLIMM Area IV — Evaluating the Preschooler's ReatUng Readiness one to ten and 
i>pe rut ions 

SLIMM Area V — Government rbnjs(:>. 
Critical notes 

Reactions on SLLMM centered on much appreciative comments from the partici- 
pants. It was suggeste<l, however that the material coultl be made more attractive to 
mothers by use of illustrations at different stages. The SLIMM is intended for use of 
mothers (tw anyone who has a preschooler to teach) especially in the rural areas where 
kiiiilergiirten education is beyond the reach of the majority. Adding illustrations to the 
riiateri.il alrea<iy tested would increase its cost aiul this could be a constraint factor to 
its effectiveness. It was atlvanced that the simplicity of the original SLIMM in Ilocano was 
an attractiijn in itself for mothers to learn and per- on the complete the module. It 
was poirite<i out, further, that rural mothers are higV. nunivated to kam the right way 
to traiti their presclioolcrs. 

An English translation of SLINLM Area III is given below. 

. Sl.lMM Area III: Motivate — Develop — Assess Ways of Teaching Kindergarten 

You are now equipped with theor>' in SLIMM Area so you can understand better 
your child and identify his teachable moments as your entry point of your teaching — 
learning encounters (t-be) with Inm: In SLIAIM Area li you covered goals, content and 
activiiies of the preschooler. Here in SLIMM Area III you will gain the skill of teaching^ 
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Selj^frnrnm^ ma tcrials 



tlic MuliviiU"- Develop As-sc'Sh {MlJA) way, MDA is al)4>Lil ihe simplest ineiluxl of teachiii^r 
your eliihl. This area is ^iveu m tun lessons. The eorieepl o\ MDA is i^ivcn in lesson 1 
aiul ilie praeticnm phase is ^iven in lesson 2, 



I, 



Ra lion ale 



The .skills in leacliin^ ean only be learned by acluai teaching* Beeause you have only 
one person to teach and iiui a cliiss^ yuu use the iii<ii visualized ieaehiii^'leanunj^-enct>un* 
ter, and SLIMM Area 111 will leach you how lo leach. 

MD,\ is pruposed to be llic l)asic method in teachinj^ your preschooler which is 
aptly use<l lor llie f)-^ year old eliiltl who eiUiily j^ots l)ored and tired. He can hold atten- 
lit»n only Un ten miinUes at must fur effective residt. 

IL Knahlint^ Objective of SLI\LM Area II! 

Usin^ liie instriietions, llie plan matle, instruction;d materials ready anil the child 
at his teaehable moment, yt>u will he able tt) teach tlie MI)A way in the tcaclung-learning- 
enecnuucrs with liim, Yuiir performmce is acceptable if yt)ii objective is carried out in 
at least nine t)m t>f ten td^e's, 

III, Explanation 

There will be only one Tunnalive evaluation for the two lessuns. Since one is about 
the concept and the other is the prueticiim of the cuneept, of Motivate-Develop-Assess 
(MD,\) way <jf leaching, bt>tli will be usinjf the ^dmc pre-pt)stlesls, 

\oi\ niav now take the test that follows; 



IV, Pre posttests for SLIMM Area HI 

Direction; Fill in the blanks as requiret! in the inslructions. The whdie test will be 
about the teaching-learning^ encounter plan (t-l-e plan). The t-l-e plan 
slu)idd have a j^oal taken from ihe Table of specication for preschool 
etiueation fJ\S,P.E,) (p, 13) ohjeclivt-s. After selecting one write it out, 

1, Goal: ^ (1 pt) 

This i;o:d (t)hjective) should be written as an instructional objective in the CABD 
fornuil as terminal performance objective {TPO), 

TPO: 

C — eontlitions for making ihe lesson possible in terms of materials, ^place an 
entry hehavit)r of learner; write these in the blanks thai follow {2 pts) 



A 
B 



the audience learner, in this case your . 



.(ipt) 



behavior expected after the lesson is done, which is observable, or visible^ 
measurable and achievable by the audience leamerj write it. 



(3 pts) 
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I> degree ol iicccpliihlc pcrinriiuncc of tlic cliild in terms of pcrccntiif^c, 

rate or any measure, write it. 

— ^ - (3 pts) 

IK MDA |>ro(T<turc: Your t i c will last only ten ininutcs, so slart vvilli im in- 
teresting or alien tion-arresUiif; entry; try the lesson y*>u 
made. 

Motivate; 



Develop; You will tiow carry out your objective as you planned as tlic lesson 
. pn^per: write or tlescribe or spell out here what you will do. 



Assess: You will now make an cv;du;uion if you were able to carry out your 
objective; consider your objective, behavior and the degree of per- 
formance you listed a while ago. Spell out what you will do in these 
blanks. 



Note; You may i^se extra sheets for your work if necessary. 

For pretest, you should at least get Go:d (10 pts) correct as checked with the 
SLIMM Area 11 ex:un[>le on pa^;e 14. Then proceed to page 6 for SLIMM Area HI Lesson 
U 

For Posttest, you should at least get both Goal (10 pts) and MDA (10 pts) correct 
as checked against the example on page 14 for Goal and page 9 for MDA. 

CONGRArn^ATlONS! YOU ARE GETTING TO BE CAPABLE IN TEACH- 
ING THE MDA WAY, 

After the posttest please turn to page 85 for instructions for SLIMM Area IV. 

SLIMM Area IH - Motivate-develop-assess (MDA) Way of Teaching 

Kindergarten 

Lesson 1 — Concept of MDA 

Motivate-Develop-Assess way of teaching kindergarten is about the simplest meth- 
od, ll is especially designed for you who have no time for the formal teaching procedure 
as Lised in the classroom* , 

This ^^DA way is basic for the individualized t-I-e between you and your child. This 
consists of short, snappy and interesting ten-minute encounters during teachable mo- 
ments* 
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L Knabling Objective IIM 

(jivL-n the iriff>miatif)n in k-sson 1, you will be u!)le li> tormuhile ami select the 
«K:liviiit\s ior ilie lliree basic steps in HMchint^ kin<iergarten: Motivate -Develop-Assess. 
Your perruinumce is aecepublc il: 

y<ni can prcphiii yuiir U-aeluni^-learnirig ene<nnit<:rs e^icli time lor 'A\ die objec* 
lives ill tile wh*)le kiiuler^arten Cfjune in "l\S.P.K. 

fiiUow tile M1)A t^Liitlelines in lliis lesson as closely as possible jn coiKliictint^ 
Ml) A Willi yonr child. 

IL Kxplanati<ni ' 

riii,s :in\i cjf the SIJMM is <ionc to Uu<\ ont liow nuich yon iire cap;ible of tcjching 
yonr child In every eiiconiiter tliat y<^u will have with him. It will leach you the basic 
procc<lui'e i\{ ni<Jliviiie-<ie^\'elop-asscss. Tliis is folio wet! in . till Icaching-Icaming 
e[ic<jiinter with your presclxKjlev and ytjii will l}e assured that you folh;\v a scientific 
[M'ocetlure oT tea<*Jiin^. 

Motivate means lo i;et tlie eliihl ready :ui<l tcachal)Ie at the [Tioineiil and throughout 
ihc lesson. Hear in mind you chiUrs nature^ his rcceplivily, time of the day, or the ap- 
pnjaches thai interest hini. Do not detract !Voni yonr aim or objective even if you must 
keep his inl crest. The loiit^a'Si time span of his intciesi is ten minutes. Make yonr motiva- 
tion i then short but snappy an<l appcding to lJI tir iilniost M of his semscs. 

Dcvi'lop means to eoniinue unfohling the lesson to him in a sustained motivating 
slate. In otlier words, <ion't drag the lesson proper. Remember, be is interested only for 
len minutes. PLin your lesson that will last you ten minutes of presentation and develop- 
ment. Use direct teaching, discovery method, imitation or incidental, information giving, 
as needed. 

/lAA'cvy means the a^Jcertaining of the child's gain in the lesson. The child should 
have learned s<^mething in the ten-i^i^iute encounter then iissess or test him and try to 
find out if be refill y learned, using any one of these: a follow-up game, a question, he will 
identify or produce wiiat is required in the lesson. Test also whether yonr ohjectivc is 
eurrictl i>nt in the degree of acceptable perform;uice yon set in your objective. 

Guidelines in l^snigMDA 

.Motivate tlie child to create the desire to learn not only for the moment but 
tbn'** ■ ■ . . whole lesson. Make less.ons appealing and challenging bis readiness in 
* M , X in motivation. 

. \>p the lesson after an impressive and effective presentation. Do the develop- 
ment in Mie form of a game or a contest, or by demonstration in a snappy but interesting 
\\\ 

1. Multi-seiisory stimulation. The lesson must be beard, scen^ touched, smelled, 
or teste<l or if this is not possible should have more than one sense to appeal to. 

2. Develop from the familiar and gradually to the unfamiliar, or known to un- 
known. 
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3. Tcacii directly 1>liI iillovv (liscovcry wliicli \s exciting. Yon can tell ^vIkii is 
iIk" lussoii al>(>ut, or huu" to <lo ihiii^s in the k-sstm, ask t|UL'sli<>Mn m i\w pr<jccss and ihvw 
<lirrt 1 tlic ciiiM m say vvhiu you miy or follow what voii do. This is ilirccL tcachini^. It 
is l>:isit\ l:ul tins niusl i)c (oIlovviMl l>y stdf-discovcry oT answers hy {he chil<i i<> <^Liesli<Mis 
you ask hnvw Vhc siil)se<|Ucnl allied [css<jns will l^cccunc your follow-up ;m<i discovery 
can br <lont' with <:on<cpls aIrtM<ly I<*arncfi. 

4, Use real ohjecls and iiclUid situations, iillhoui;h you may have fantasy v/hen 
necessary, role [)kiyijit; an<l impersonation eould be !un, loo, 

Assrss the perloniianre of y<Kir ehil<l soon alter I he development of the lesson. 
L Cheek the perfonnanee a|;ainsl llie ol>jective of ihc k\Ss\on, 

li, Test vvhciher Icarnini^ U>ok place, i.e. produce, itleniify, demonstrate f>T imi- 
{MCj U>lK>w directions and rules of the activity done. 

Lcarniii^ sliouUl he co,t(nitive, affective, and psychomtitor. Cog7utivc in the 
form of information and knou'ledtfc; uffcctive in ihc values, appreciations and 
aiLitUiics onv ^^:ls frntn tlie learnini;', and psychomotor in the form of skills. 
As much as possi]>Ie tvvi> or three tlomains will he taiit^lu in the lesson. 

Deinonstralioii of Ule Use of MDA 

MDA is .t^oinj; to he cm|>loyecl in the procedure part of the pkm, for the teaching- 
learnintf enci>Lmter which is nt>vv presented. 

PLAN FOR A I KACIIING-LEAKNING ENCOUNTER 

CtckiI: Keprescntaliun and svmbols. {Sec Table of Specifications (T.S.P.IL,). 
p. 93.) 

TPO: C Given a sel of cutH)ut alphabet, using pictures of familiar 

ohjecis such as (lower, batt^ toy, hoy, girh 

A — Ye>iir preschooler, 

B — Can arrange the name of the picture using ihc cut-out alpha- 
he L 

I) — CirtTcclly after three exposures. 
MDA: Ihesc pictures have names. Can you niime them? 
Motivate; 

You can say tlieir names, bttt you can also read them. Wtmhl you like to 
rea<i then, too? 

Develop: This is how you will read them. 

— Arrange the whole word untlcr the picture of a hall, the cutouts 
B A L L, say halL 

— Let the child rea<l it by foIJowing you, ball. 

— Disarrange the letters and repeat the presentation in two mure 
instances. 

— Do the same u^ith other pictures: toy, flower, boy, girl. 
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Assess; 



IVcsciU u picture ajul k*t liim arningc tlic k-ltcrs ct^rrtrspcnidin^^ It) iht? 

: f>f xhc picture nnd let him rtracl ii. Do the s;imc wttli oilier picturc!>. 
lie slioulcl iirnuinc tlic letters aocuraiely untier ihe iippropriate picture. 
'I'liese pItMures shouM l)r ilie sixmv (jnes presenletl earlier (hull, toy, 
llower, hoy and ^irl). 



Yi>ur ol>jeetive is aeeoinpIisheMl if ilie preschooler can do w!):it he is asked each lime, 
lor live times. 

lliir demonslratioii shouh! enal>le you lo make one rt>in|>lele plan for your t-1 
enetumlev, which you will use in lesson 2. 

Tliis wiii also serve us your practicum for lesson 1. 

\*iU aVv \hc\\ re<{nesled lo jjr'oeeed imnictliately to lesson 2 on the next page. 

SLIMM Area III - Moiivatc-develt)p-assess Way of 'l eaching 

Kintlergarlen 

Lesson 2 — Practieiim leaehin^ die \\\)\ wa^ . 

Vi>ii will HOW tio ihe ieachiii,i;-leMrnin,i^ encounter ihat you planned in Lesson 1. This 
h^sson is done to lieJp you find out if you can teach actually, ihe MLVV way. You will be 
aware W y'->u are tloiiii; rijj^hi with the guitlelines, IV^r your sclf-appraisal in the process 
of teachini;. 

L Lnahling Objective IIL2 

Ilow wciidtl you know yon arc sitcecssful in the t*l encounUT? The following ][;uide* 
lines will help yon he aware o{ the process of tcachiiij^ tlie MDA way* 

L Was my objectiv*^ clear? 

2. Did 1 present my lesson in icn minutes? 

Did I follow the MDA correclly? 

4. Wluit can 1 tlo lo make the ncKl encoinitcr better? 

There is anotiier set of self*appraisal questions which w^ould be valuable for iclf* 
assessment in tr ■ " :n;, the MDA way. Turn to the next page for the set of question' 

Question ^ for Self-appraisal (In the original this appears in the next p^gc.) 

1. Did my child exhibit interest for the moment or for the whole t-1 encounter? 

2. Did 1 present my lesson ivith a multisensory appeal? or any other effective 
:way of tloing the t-Le? _ . . — — 

3. Wiis 1 able to asscs^ tJi_c_lcafning^of"'tny child against t!ic objectives of the 
lesson? 

L Can 1 say 1 am capable of teaching my child? 

5. Can I do again another t-I encounter with greater success? 
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TABLE OF SPECII'ICATIONS FOR PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 
SOCIO-EMOTIONAL, PERCEPTUAL-MO lOR AND 
COGNITIVE OBJECTIVES 
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2, Body parts 








































3 . ^tib ni bcr s of th e ct;iss 








































4h Members oTthe fanitly 
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5, Community roJcs ' 








































6. Pby ground equipment 








































7, roods 
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9, Tnrniture 








































10. Ifcuscs and biuJdtnp 








































I L Tools 






































J 2. Kttclien utensils 








































J 3. Veliides 








































14. Animals 








































15. Pbnts 








































16. Ait Materials (e.g. paints) 








































17. Toys (e.g, twills) 
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19. Sizes . 








































20, Shapes 
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Adopted from Kamii and Cazden (1974). 
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Self learning materiah 

Answers to tlicsc questions should be YES. If your answer lo these is yes. It 
— '■ tnemis that you are successful in using ihe MDA way. 

What is mfire Imporlani lo remember Is tlial you made your plan very well before 
ydu con ever toacii welL 7 he exeeiition ^jT the t-I eneounier depends upon the plan, 

This lesson's objeciive is" iherefore dependent upon how well you accomplished 
lessnn I ofSLlMM AKKA HI. 

This MDA way can be repeatedly used in alt t-1 encounters with your child until 
ihe whole kindergarten course is covered (T.S,P.E.)j Happy Teaching-Learning Encoun- 
ter!!! Then take the p<isttest on pa^e 3, 

After the postlesl you will be having special instruction for SLIMM AH EA IV, 

C.-Pmcticum.(SLLMMAreall reproduced)^ j 

V\yx your practicum select one objective from /the T.S.P.E, (Table of Specificalion 
for Preschool Education^ p, 13) Uien construct the Uistructional abjective for it fallowing 
the TPO IV^rmiitj CABD. For your guideline^ below an example. 

1, Go;d (objective selected from T.S.PX,) 
O — Numbers 

2, Instructional objective in terms of TPO format 

■ C — Given ten minutes of leacliingJearning encounter (t-l*e) with real 
objects^ ten of each kind^ pictures of ten things^ squares^ and other 
sliapes numbering ten^ and the written symbol 10^ 

1 A — The preschooler^ 

B — Will be able to identify and produce number 10 in the concrete, 
semi-concrete and abstract forms, 

D — Accurately in ten out of ten attempts to identify and produce num- 
ber 10, 

Now, fill in the blanks with your work; 

L Objective from T.S,P.E. 

2. Instructional Objective in the TPO format: 

C. ^ : \ \ \ 

A_ \ 

^ . 

U , : 1 . 

Try another objective for your formative evaluation II- 1 , 
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MALDIVES 

Subject; How shouUl a Teacher ask qucstiuns? 

By: Fowziya Moosa 

Introduetion: 

'*IIow sliouki a leacher ask queslions?*' is one of a series of self-learning modules for 
in-service primary teachers thai will l>c developcil by the Eilucational Development 
Centre, Repubhe ofMalflives. 

This module in its orij^inal form wtis presented to llie Technical Workinj; Group 
Meeting. The eritiques oT partieipants have been taken into eonsitleration in revising the 
i>riginal dral't. 

Crttieal notes 

The eritiques summarised are as follows': 

1, Objectives of the module shouUl be given at the beginning of the module and 
at the beginning ol' eaeh unit. 

2, Dircetions. to ibe learner should be given at the beginning of the module an(l 
the unit. Directions shouUl also be indicatetl after eaeh exereise as to what 
pages the learner has to refer for his answers. 

3, It was also suggested that the overall physical structure of the. module sbould'^^ 
be organized so as to make it a distance learning study unit on the lines dis- 
cussed in the meeting. 
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Revised Form 



HOW SHOULD A TEACHER ASK QUESTIONS? 



Prepared by 

Fowziya Y, Moosa 
Teacher Educator EDC 
Republic of Maldives, 
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To the reader: 



This mutliile is designed for yoiij teachers to enable you to shaipen/miister 
your skill in t|Uestioiiing* 

You are cxpeetetl to reati caeh portion and do tlie exercises before pro- 

.CL:.viJjojL^,inij_o_jjic pjLrtKHi of.thALtQX.t;^ After. eonipjc.lio.n^and^^^ 

each ;iiisigiiment, yon are expectetl to perform ail of the self and evaluation 
items correctly. 

Ynu will he given the supervision and guidance you need from the head 
teaelier ol" ytJiir school or at(>lh Ilc/Shc will correct anti comment on your 
assignment and send your evaluation to us as EDC. 

We wtniltl also welcome your own personal evaluation and suggestions for 
imprtJvcnicni t>( the m;ilerial* 

EDG 
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What ts this? 

2. What hap[>cns to u lrt:t:? 

3. What do you hear fivC times a day? 

4. Wliy do wc hmsh our Lccth? 

5. Do you.bt:lit:ve that t:vcrything will get destroyed one day? 
5. What (hd yo" see on your way to school? 

7i What are some <>f the things we Ciin do in our home Ci>mpound? 
8i Why do we neeil a house? 

'I'hcst: are some questions asked by teachers in actual classrooms. We come across 
diesc questions every^day. Rca<l the i|Uestions carefully. Some of them require only a 
woril a;; the answer- 

Wliai do you think is the subject area of the (juestions 2, 3, &: 4? 

They may be any subject area. Hut these questions were asked in Islam lessons. 

The Second question, '^Wliat happens to a tree?" and '1>o you believe that cvcry- 
thinjj will get destroyed one tlay?" were both asked i'l one Islam lesson, which was to 
develop the concept of Di>mcsilay< 

Do you think the questions were relevant to the topic? 

What uill be the expected answer to these questions? 

L et us cousidcr^qu estions 1 &: 6. These questions were asked in a Language Arts 

lesson, to develop speaking skills in children. 

Do you think the questions were relevant? 

Can yon think of a better question which will help the teacher in suci; a situation? 
Why is your question better? 

Questions 4, 7 &: 8 relate to Environmental Studies. 

Arc they relevant? 

Are they good questions? Why? 

The skills of questioning arc as old as instruction itselL They formed an important 
method of teaching used in the East, thousands of years ago and later developed by 
Socrates in the 5th Century B.C. Today questions are used by almost every teacher in 
every classroom. Despite this long history of the use of questions, it is surprisingly dif- 
ficult to define precisely what constitutes a question. A rough and ready description 
would be: ^ ' 

: : 

'*any statement which tests the learner and demands on overt or covert 
response . from the learner and/or which extends Knowledge in the leanier". 

If questioning is a tool that tests or fosters learning, then we shouid ehoose the 
kinds of learning we want to promote and ehoose the appropriate levels of questions. 
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Self-leaniing materials 

It is not ciioiijtjhj however, to chtjosc the appropriate levels of qucsiitjns, we milst 
;Jso know how to commtiriicatc questions cfreclivcly tt> ;i K'"*>Lip of pupils an<l v^Iien lo 
tisc them* 

This self learning module has hcen designed to sliarpen yonr skills in questioning. 
On cumpletjii^ the nio<iulc, you should be iihle to; 

(i) iilcntify various types ol questions. 

(ii) effectively use tfie various types of t|ucstions in your teaching* 

We sh;ill tliscnss the catcj^t>ries and levels of teacher tjueslions, v^ith examples and 
some aetivities for you to da in Unit I. 

We ask tpiestiuns ft>r a Viiriety of purposes in a learning situation* These types of 
questions arul their purposes v^ill he discussed in Unit IL 

From the mtjment we start ;m interaction with our pupils, v^c are watching out for 
behavior motlificalions* Wc are always evaluating our pupils. 

How ean we evaluate our pupils? 

I here arc various ways hy which wc can evaluate our pupils. Questions arc the most 
common tools of ev;Juation. 

What are the charaetcristics of ev;Juative questions, and wiien do we use them? We 
shall discuss this in Unit tlh 

UNIT I 

After reading this unit you should be able to: 

(a) know the level of questions. 

(b) use these type of questions in your teaching* 

Questions can make the child^s mind operate at various levels* 

We shall list the levels of questions now^ and discuss the levels in detail later in this 

unit, 

Levels of Questions 

I. kecall — Does the pupil recall what he has been told? 

2* Comprehension — Can the pupil translate in his own words what he has been 
told? 

3. Application — Does the pupil understand what has been told him and ripply his 
knowledge in a new situation? 

4* More than application — Can the pupil identify causes, make predictions^ and 
give rationally based opinions on issues? 

Questions that test essentially the recall of knowledge are called tower order cogni- 
tive questions. 

Question;; that apply or create knowledge arc called higher order cognitive questions. 
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From tiic levels of questions slinwii above, recall^ eMMiiprehensive and appIieiUioii are 
h)wer order cognitive questions. 

Questions that require mf>rc tiKUi application arc higher order cognitive questions, 



Recall Questions: 

Questions may make the chiht recall at factual level. These recall questions may be 

-crH^vtT^typa?: - - - — — — — - 

1, Those requiring a Yes or No. 

Kg; Is the Atoll Office of Lhaviyaiii in Naifam? 
Is Cohinibo the eapitid of Sri Laiika? 
Does the sun rise in the East? 
Must you eat without wash in j^our hands first? 

2. Recall i|UL'stions raii^e from one won! answer to questions invt)lvjng the recall 
of till keti ideas* 

Eg; What is the capital of hulia? 

In which island is the Noonu Community School? 

Can yoti remember what type of phint tlus is? 

What happened to the old miser? 



To sln)w us that a person is able to recall some facts about an area of knowledge^ 
we would expect the person to define^ to identify^ to recognise, to list^ to name or to 
reproduce^ with regard to the particular knowledge area. 

When the child performs these kin<ls of actions, ;ill the child does^ is to recall to 
jfiemory what had been learned earlier. 



ERLC 



State 5 expectations you would have about what the child will be able to do if you 
had taught her to operate only at the factual recall level iit a unit of learning (of 
your choice). 

Now let us see whether you can recall^ recai! questions- From the list below^ pick 
out the recall type of questions and mark (R) at the end of those questions, 

_ 1 A verb is_ a wo rd tha t expresses act ion^, ri ght? ^ 



2. Is honesty important or not? 

3. What do we call Uiis? 

4. How would you find out whether a plant breathes? 
5> Why do insects visit flowers? 

6, What is the planet closest to earth? 

7, What docs 'Invisible mean? 

8, What do you like best about Eid? 
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9. Hov^' much of the earth *s surface is covcrcti wilh water? 
10, }\o\/ is vinegar made at your home? 

(Please refer to page 27 to eheck your answers). 
State 5 questions at tfiv recall level in any area of knowledge of your choice,) 



Comprehension Questions: 

learnt in recent lessons. They simply test whether the pupU an state in his own words 
what he has lieen learning* 

If we comprehend a given area of knowledge we should be able to perform actions 
sueh ;ls the ft)llowing, 

— to give examples. , 

— Uy infer, 

~ to rewrite in our own words- 

— to summarise. 

— to estimate* 

— to extend* 

— to distinguish, 

— to compare* 

Here are some examples of comprehension questions- - 

K State in your own words how levers work- 

2- \Vliat are the similarities and tUffercnccs between plants antl animals? 

3- We neetl air in t)rder to livt* How many of the things below need air? 

4. How many ways do we use fire? How many ways can you think oP 

5. What do you say a family is? 

6* How were these men alike ;uid how were they different? 

Pick out the co7nprehension questions from thc H^t below and mark (c) at the end 
of such questions: 

1* Explain how radiation of heat is used in a thermos flask? 

2. How does the Post Office help us? 

3- Why do people in warm countries wear cotton clothing? 

4- How does on ant differ from a mosquito? 

5* Describe th,e National Day Celebrations in your island* 

6* Is rain water softer than well water? 

7* How do flowers of wind pollination differ from flowers of insect pollination? 

8* How do plants take in water from the soU? 
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9, How many times do wc pray? 

10. \Vliat do you undcrsiand from the poem? 

1 1. Wlial will tiappcn lo us if people stopped fishing? 

12. Re-vvrhe the story in yt)ur own words. 

13. I)<} you rctncmher what we <liscussed yesterday? 

14. What is "Photosytliesis"? 

15. Define "edueation" in your own words. 
(Reter to page 27 Ki check your answers) 

[I. Just as you wrote 5 recall questions, write 5 quesiionsyou would ask achildto see 
whrttur the child has comfyri-hendcd a fyortion of knowledge you have taught her. 

Because we can perform the aciions wc discussed earlier, docs not m eah^iTcan^'u se 
\vhai We have leurnetl in a new situation. That would he applying the knowledge, which 
goesTirrnrefuJTeiMt n comprehension'alone: " - 

.Application questions: 

Applicati<^n is the ability to use learned material in new and concrete situations. 
'I'his inelu<lcs the application of such things as rules, methods, concepts, ptinciples, laws 
and theories. 

Application questions set up a simple problem situation which the pupil has to 
solve with his recently acquired or recalled knowledge. A pupi' may have leamt to solve 
the questions: 



2x + 4 32 

Here are a few examples of application questions. 

1. What material would you use to make a handle for a saucepan, other than 
wood or plastic? What scientifie facts about the material did you use when you 
decided on the material? 

2. Draw ^ cuboid with 5cm, 3cm, 4 cm dimensions. Draw another cuboid bigger 
tlian the one you have just drawn. What properties of the earlier cuboid have 
you held constant or not changed? 

3. Which direction does the wind come from, today? (pupil uses a small windmill 
or windwane). 

4'. Does the salt in the sea go into the clouds? Why? 

5. Four bottle tops are fixed as above, so that they touch and mesh. If 4 is moved 
in wKicH d ifcclio n" wiIT Jlnov^ ? ^ ^ 

6. If the following were the only evidence available in four changes that took 
plaee» which would be the one that would best suggest a chemical change? 



X + 4 = 10; and 2x = 22 



"llie next question might ask him to apply the principles he has leamt to solve the ques- 
tion. 
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(i) A s<tlid stiljsianrc wiis tnmsparctn, arui was opaque afler llie change. 

(ii) "Ihc moiling pohn of a solu! subslaticc was 120**C can was I85^C alter 

(iii) the ticiisily nl' a ^ast-'tms sni)sliinco channel t)y 5%, 

(iv) The v.i>lour oT u liijuici substaticc was <lcc[) hl;ic ajul wiis much lighter after 
iIk* chiini^c. 

Write 5 tfuvstions you would ask a child to see whether she has the ability to apply 
what she has Icannul in any subject area of your choice. 

"More than ap|>ljcati<>ir' cjucstions 

Wc can slili further our pupiiN'tlut^kift^-V V g nso l ii^h cr <^rdcrx't)ffln^:ivt^q ^ es tio^s -ttJ'-^ 
t*nal)5e the-pupi! operate at higher levels of thhiking, 

A person showing ability in hii^her thinkinj^ will he able to perlorm such actions as: 

, — to-hreak iUiWii — — 

— to iliffercntiatc, tiiscrlriiinatc, suhctivide 

to entc^orise, to design, to plan, W reorj^;inise, 

" to appraise, criticise, to justify, tt) conclude, 

Kaeh higher cateji|ory is assumeii to inclutlc the heliaviors of the lower levels. When 
a person operates at the applicatit)n level, factual recall and comprehension are also 
in\ oheit. And i f a person oper;:ite at the higher oriler cognitive level, all the other lower 
ortler eoyittive levels will be involved. 

Here iire some examples of higher order cognitive questions. 

1, Why did the crane serve dinner in a long-necked vessel? 

2, Why do Formulaku people have so miuiy wonis for waves? 
a. Why do you think Male is the capital of Maldives. 

4, What thlngs*happen to this tr;;e if we stop watering it? why? 

5, What things will you be doiiJg different or same, 20 years Irom now? why? 

6, How do you know that heat is a form of energy? 

7, Why did the community healthworker raise Hassan's legs on to a pillow when 
he fainted? 

8, w'^ty does wet laundr^^ hung on a clothesline^ dry faster on a hot day than on 

tool day? 

. * . ' ' 

Write 5 questions you would use to see tfyour pupils operate at the higher order 
cognitive levels. 
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UNIT H 



After reading this unit, you should be able to: ^ 
a) know the purpose of asking questions, _ 
l>) Incrcaie your fluency/in asking questions. i 

Content: ^ 

Purposes of asking questions, 

— small step questions, 

— prompting and probing. 
Fluency in asking questions: 

— clarity Sc coherence. 

— pausing & pacing. 

— distributing & directing. 

We ask questions for a variety of purposes in a learning situation. We may ask 
questions merely to outline or indicate or signal to the child the area of knowledge we 
will be learning in a situation. These may be either rhetorical, when the pupil is not 
expected to reply and teacher answers his own question. Questions may be carefully 
designed stimulating questions for which a preliminary or partial answer is expected. 



We could use questions to promote learning in a variety of ways such sls small step 
questioris which will lead the child through a chain of small learning steps. We would 
then word the question in such a way that there will be a high probability of giving the 
correct ansWer for each of them.. . 

Here are examples of small step learning questions, in a learning situation. 

I T; What happens to a metal spoon put into a glass of hot tea? 

S; It gets hot. 

T: What happens to a plastic spoon put into a glass of hot tea? 
S: It ^so gets hot. 

S: It doesn't get hot so fast. , 

T: OK. Let us say, we put the metal spoon and the plastic spoon to the glass 
of hot tea at the samc-timc-whieh-one-"Vt^^cHioHff — 

S: The metal spoon* 

T: Right* What will happen to an iron rod put into a fire? 
S: It will get hot. 

T: If we put a piece of firewood and the iron rod into a fire at the same time, 
which one vAU get hot first? 

The rod 



S: 
T: 



Very good. So what can we say about the materials wood, iron, metal and 
plastic with regard to heat? 
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IL Here are 10 digits: 

01 23456789 
Let us take the digits 3^ 5, 8 

— . Mow many 3 — digit numerals can be written with these without repeating? 

— ' Arc the same three digits used in each numeral? 

— Does each number express a different quantity? 

— What makes this possible? 

— Take any one numeral (say 358), What do we eall the plaee on the right where 
ihe'*8''is? 

— What is the nanie of the plaee to the left where the **5" is? 

— What is ihe name of the plaee lo the left where the **3y is? 

— Take the numeral 583< 

In what plaee is the '*8'? die *'3'? 

Another type of questions that help ihe students is the prompting and probing 
questions. This type of questions is partieularly helpful in diseussion. 

Consider ihe following; ; f s . 

T: Why do you live in a house? 

P: Beeause my rnum and dad live in a house. 

T; Mum^ any other reason? 

Class: (silenee), 

T: Wellj we live in a house^ beeause we need 

This is an example of what frequently happens in the first diseussion lesson given by 
a leaeher. The discussion drag^ and degenerates into aa unprepared leeture. This ean be 
avoided by prompting or probing any weak answer given. 

Prompting consists of giving hints to help the pupil. In the example just given^ the 
teaeher eould have said, **Yes, that's righL Let us think this way. What will happen if we 
don't have a house?'* , " . 

A series of prompts followed by encouragement can help pupils to gamxonfidenee 
in giving replies- 
Example: 

" T: We~werc talking about Tbe~typerof materials we use^for clothes. Tell me lA^iat 
those types were, 
S: . Cotton^ polyester, double knot, nylouj woolen, 

T: Very good, Aishaih^ what kind. of a dress would you wear^ if we were going to 
the parkj this afternoon? 

S: I will wear 

T: OK, Would you wear a very nice dress? 
S: Yes. 
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T: OK. You will wear a very nice dress. Wciiltl you wear a long one? 
S: No: 

T; A short one? 
S; Yes. 

Would you wear u dress made of polyester material? 
S: No. 

T; Double-knit? 
S; No. 

T; Cotton? ^ i 

S; Yes. 

T; Why do you want to wear a short cotton dress? 
S; Because it is hot in the afternoon. 
T: Very goodJ 

Probing questions tlirect the pupil to think more deeply about his initial answer and 
to express himself more clearly. In so doing they tlcvelop a pupiPs critical awareness 
and |iis communication skills. 



Example: 



S: 
T; 
S: 



-1 



Aminath^ you'wcnFto lVIaIe~tnis year. WlTaTcTid you thmlToTir?^"™ " 
Mum> it was nice. 
What was nice about it? 

WelU I liked walking in the park> 1 liked watchingTV^ I liked ice-cream^ I liked 
shopping i 

The simple probe, **\VUat was nice about it?" evoked from this seven year old girl 
a^ series of impressions which revealed her interests in sights, TV and food. Probing 
questions with older and more sophisticated children tap the highest levels of their 
thinking. You niay be agreeably surprised by what such questions can reveal. 

You are given below a series of teacher*s questions and student*s responses. Write 
questions that will pro ^e the student's responses. After you have completed the 
drill, ask a colleague /your headmaster to check your answers to see if he agrees that 
they are probing questions, 

I T; How would your life be different if you didn*t have to go to school? 
I wouldn*t have to do homework. 



S; 
Probe; 

2. f: 
S: 

Probe; 

3. T; 



How would human life be different if we had no thumbs? 
We couldn*t' throw a football very well. 

Why is cotton cooler than wool to wear in hot weather? 
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S: 11^ 'i^ausc wool is heavier than cotton, and the more cloth you have on the 
Iiotter you are. 

. Prnl>c; 

4. We want to have a small garden infront of our classroom. 

Wliat shall we plant? 
S: All kinds of flowers. 
T; Yes, what kind of flowers? 

S; Flowers of all colours. ^ 
Probe; 

Hoii> many the teacher proceed from here to bring out the following from the 
children^ and lead them to formulate the initial stage of planning the garden? 

— We can plan only small plants because of the limited space. 

— these plants must be available and adaptable tb the climate. 

Aside rrom being aware of the levels and types of questions we use, we also have to 
be careful to see if our questions have clarity and are paced exactly in the sequence that 
they are required to assist the learning child. We will take the issues further in this unit, so 
that you will be able to Understand and practise th^se different characteristics of a ques- 
tion and increase your fluency in asking questions. 

Fluency in questioning can be developed if we master the foUovring 6 Elements, 

— Qarity and coherence. ~ 

— Pausing and pacing. 

— Directing and distributing. 

"Clarity and coherence 

Below are 3 questions. Read them and rank them in terms of their clarity and 
coherence. 

(i) Well, er^ that^t um, er, very interesting and what, er, I think 1 ought to, um, er, 
do now is ask someone, or one of you whether you would, er, prefer to fish in 
the Maldives with a rod or a net? 

(ii) Is a net better? 

(iii) Hassan, which do you think is better for fishing in Maldives, a rod or a net? 

(iv) Ahmed, do youl think you would fish with a rod in Maldives or woi^ld you buy 
a net?' 

Most of you will have put (ii) lowest on your list for the question does not tell for 
what a net is better, or better than what, or. even what kind of net is referred to. 

The second question is obscured by the 'ums* and ers*. It is also not clear that it is 
a question until the teacher stops speaking. 

The third example is clear and coherent. It is brief, to the point and directed at a 
specific person in the class. The fourth example is brief and incoherent. For it offers the 



no 
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pupil iwo conflicting alternatives, Ahmed may want to fish with a rod and buy a net. 
Sueh a question would confuse most pupils. We should avoid using this type of questions 
unless our intention is to deliberately create a situation which may be s^ibjeeted to 
'^critical thinking" analysis. 

Clear and coherent questions neetl to he plaitned. This is particularly important 
when you are using high level cognitive questions. 

In the early stages of teaching such (juestions should be written down in the lesson 
pl^ and Siirutinised carefully, 

Exercise; 

Make the following questions cledr and coherent. 

1, Is eleetricity better? 

2, Do we have to use match sticks for a fire? 

3, WelU er^ 1 think, 1 should^ ask you whether it is easier to er, eatch a fish with a 
roti? 

4, Aisbath, wluit sort of a dress would you wear? 

5, Do you know what things are inside you that cannot be seen? 

Pausing and facing: ; 

Beginning teachers frequently ask more questions than they receive answers. Their 
failure to obtain answers is often due to lack of pauses and variation in their delivery of 
questions (pacing): Immediately ^ter~iTting a quesUori yoii shoiild pause "and look 
around tlie class* There arc non*verbal cues which tell you whether someone has the 
answer. The raising of a hand is the formal signal but there are other signals to look fon 
When a person is reatiy to answer, he opens his mouth slightly, he may lean forward 
slighdy, he may open his eyes slighdy* Be on the lookout for those signals during the 
pause after asking a question. The length of pause also acts as a signalling device to 
pupils. A short pause before repeating or rephrasing .the question indicates you are 
expecting a prompt answer, A long pause (over 3 seconds) indicates you are expecting 
pupils to think carefully before answering it. 

Whieh sort of pause would yon usCj after a low level cognitive question? 

The speed of delivery of a question is determined partly by the kind of question 
being asked. Low level drill questions, can be asked quickly, more complex questions 
should be preceeded by a short pause, asked slowly and clearly, and followed by a long 
pause. Asking complex questions at a quicker pace results in eon fusion and the pupils will 
probably remain silent and bewildered. When you first start using pausing and pacing 
behavior you should help the pupils to learn what you want them to do. Immediately 
follow a high level question by remarks such as "Now, think over your answer carefully", 
or '*Please try to give a full answer". Then, pause for three or more second. When you are 
going to use quick fire questioning techniques you. should first say "Now Pm going to ask 
you some questions and I want you to answer them as quickly as you can". Start firing 
your questions and pause only briefly before calling upon a pupil to answer. These 
remarks can gradually "be dropped and eventually yoiir pausing and pacing will become 
the signals for the kind of answers being sought. 
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Directing and ilislnliutLng: 

Some pupils are more willing to answer questions in elass thim otliers. Thes*; pupils 
are often brighter atui more attentive* They itsually know the answer tli:it the teacher is 
seeking* The teiieher linds sneh pupils rewunUng ^uul he may, therefore, unwittingly 
devote m<)re time to these pupils tlian to their less fortunate peers* In this way the 
teacher unintentionally^ pnxluees a eleavage in the class Ijetween ,a small group of aetive 
partieipants and a large gnnip of passive learners, Tlieir p;Lssivity may change to horjclom, 
then to <leviant l>chaviour and diseipline pri>blems for the teacher. l*hese problems e^m 
he minimised hy directing quesLioas...to-..spcciric.^pupils^aiid-(iw^n6w^//;g the questions 
around the chuss* Whilst asking ipiestions one slunilil monitor vhe class to see who is and 
is nt>t listening. \ question directed at s(jmeone who is not paying attention ean be a 
useful eontrt>llirig ilevice* One shoukl p^iy partieular attention to ehildren sitting near tlie 
hyrk and at the siilc of a formal classroom. These are areas which m:my teachers negleet* 

If a i|uesti<»n eannot be answered by the first person asked, you ean after a pausc^ 
retlirect it ttj anotJier pupil or set of pupils* This keeps the pupils alert and more ready 
to kariK 

Perhaps the must eomnion weakness of beginners is not to eontrol pupil's iinswers* 
You shouht Lilways direet ytmr attention at a specifie person when you aks a question 

by using the name of a pupil, eg: Aishath, do you . . , * * rather than "Do you 

or by looking pointedly at one pupil* The pupil you look at need not be the one' you 
wiint to answer tlie question* Do not accept answers' that are called out. This leails to 
problems of eontrol and ineffeetive teaching. If several pupils shout answers, the tempta- 
tion Js-tix^pick-the right answcr..c)uUaf-^tbc~.diorous.-This reinCorees-tiie-shouthig^oi- the 
pupils and so eneouragcs them to shout again* It does not allow a teacher to reward the 
indiviilual who gave the correet or interesting answer^ nor docs it alTow the probing of a 
wTong answer* Shouting by pupils increases/ the volume of noise heightens the problem 
of eohtrol and reduces the quality of teaching. 

So far,: directing and distributing have been discussed in terms of minimizing dis- 
cipline problems* Skilful distributing and directing also involves pupils more closely* 
They arc more likely to participate anil enjoy discussions^ if tlicy know that they have a 
fair share of discussion time* There arc however, always some pupils who are reluctant to 
participate in discussions* 

Directing ijucstions in a non-threatening way towards such pupils Vk^iH help to draw 
them into the discussion. If they respond then their response should as far as possible be 
praised ;ind subsequently used again in the diseussion. If they eannot respond one should 
redirect the question to anotlier pupil, after giving them an encouraging nod and remark* 

Q: What would you do if a shy child did amwer but his answer was completely wrong? 

(Please ask your head teacher to comment on your response*) 
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UNIT III 

This is the last unit of the module. It includes evaluative questions and evaluation. 
After completing this unit you should he able to; 

a) know tlic cluiracteristics of evaluative questious. 

b) use questions to evaluate your pupils at all levels of thinking. 

Evaluative quc'Stion and evaluation; 

Evaluative questions encourage pupils to discriminate between different ideas and 
values, and works of art. They encourage pupils lb give reasons for their judgements. 
In so doing pupils are prone to make explicit their reasons so that they are more open to 
change along r;itional lines. 

As in all hi{^er cognitive questions tlie initial questions may not achieve a high 
quality answer. Hence one must probe by asking why? Are there other reasons? What j 
does anyone else Uiink? In this way you can help pupils become aware of the complexity 
of some questions and that there are many w;iys of looking at a problem. This will help 
them to consider many different viewpoints and arrive at more balanced and rational 
opinions. 

Some examples of evaluative questions, 

1, How did you feel about the neif^borhood as you walked around it? I know 
.^jfaost_Q£_you^havc„Ji^edJxa:c_loc!qu.lte^aj^^ things^ . 

for granted, VVhat were your reactions as you looked at the community and 
tried to find out what kinds of stores there were? 

2, Coconut palms have to be plar^ted at a space of 22ft the least in order . to 
ensure a good yield of fruit. If we plant these palms closer, the trees will bend. 
These bended coeonut palms are needed for boat building. So how shall we 
plant coconut trees? 

3, Which is more profitable to us, poultry or vegetable gardening? 
Here is a list of common opening to evaluation questions. 

Do you agree , , ? Why? 

Do you think ? Why? 

. What is your opinion , , , ,? Why? 

Would it be better ? Why?- 

Which is best ? Why? 

Which do you like ? Why? 

Do you believe 1 ,? Why? 

Do you consider ? Why? 

As we said earlier, we are evaluating our pupils the moment we interact with them, 

" We have gone over different types. of questions and what level of thinking is facili- 
tated throuf^ these questions* 
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\Vc arc able to know the level of our pupils thinking through some of those ques- 
tions, because we move onto ^ higher level question after we have tested their thinking, 
;it a certiiin leveL 

Write 10 questions that you would use to see whether your pupils have learned a 
given area of knowledge. You may use question^ that require a response from any 
level of thinking. 

Now tliat we have read iJiis module and have done tlio exercises we shall see if we 
have really mastered the questioning skill. 

Activity I 

1* Reread the extract from a lesson given below: 

2. Classify the .questions as R (recall) C (comprehension) Ap (application) ov A 
(more tluui application) and U (unclassified). Write the appropriate letter in 
the riglit hand margin. 

Tcaeher: Good inomiugj boys and girls. Ahmed, could you please open the 
window? ,1 

No one knows wliat were fjping to do today, do they? 2 

^ _ Wellj rU tell you. We are going to see what we can remember about 

[ ' insects. j 

Ahmedj do you know any insects?! ^ 

^ ..Pupil: Butterflies,; ^ 

Teacher: OK, butterflies, Hassan do you know any other insect? 4 

Pupil: Flics. 

Teacher: Very good. Can anyone tell me what these two insects have in 
common? 5 

Pupil: Tliey both have two eyes, two feelers, 3 pairs of legs, , , , (pause) 
Teacher: Aminath, can you think ot anything else? 6 
Pupil: The body is divided into 3 parts. 

Teacher: Very good Do you know some differcncei between a butterfly and 
an ant? 7 

Pupil: Yes, butterflies have four wings. Flies have two. 

Teacher: OK, which of these insects do you like? 8 ^ 

Class: Butterflies. 

Teacher: Can you tell mc why? 9 

Pupil: Because flies are dirty,"; 

Teacher: Why do you say that? 10 

Pupil: Because nies sit on dirty things. 

Teacher: What dirty things? 11 

Pupil: Rotten food. 
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Pupil: Waste matter. 

Teacher; Good, what about butterflies? 12 

Pupil; Butterflies are nice. 

Teacher: Good, what is nice about butterflies? 13 
Pupil: Butterflies have lovely wings. 
Pupil; They sit on flowers, and leaves. 

Teacher: OK^ we know that butterflies i*re insects, they have lovely wings and 
diat they sit on flowers and leaves. What else do you want to know 
about butterflies? 14 

Ptipii: Where they live. 

Pupil: How it is bom, 

Pupil: Different kinds of butterflies. 

Teacher: OK, let us think about them 

Now refer to page 27. How many questions were you able to reeognise correctly? 
If you are not satisfied with your score, identify what part of this unit you were not able 
to comprehend, and go over a a little more slowhy. 

If you^ar^^ satisfied with yourseore^ ; 

1. Plan a micro lesson of ten minutes duration whichr^iiivolves questions and 
answers. In your lesson plan give examples of th^^ sorts of questions you hope 

_ . " to" ask';" and a summnry^of the "points~you^ expect~thc""question" and answer 

lesson to cover. 

2. Teach the lesson. Pay particular attention to the items described on the rating 
scale which follows. Ensure you summarise the main points of the question and 
answer session in your closure of the lesson. 

3. Ch^rck the lesson on the **Fluency in asking question" guide. Discuss ways in 
which your fluency in questioning might be improved and then write a brief 
paragraph in which you summarise the suggested improvements. 



Answers to exercises: 
5 
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R 


2. 


R 


6. 


R 


7. 


R 


9. 


R 






1. 


C 


2. 


C 
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4. 


C. 


5. 


C. 


7. 


C. 


8. 


C. 


10. 


c:. 


12. 


c. 


14. 


c. 


15. 


c. 
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1. . 


u 


2. 


u 


3. 


R 


4. 


R 


5. 


c 


6. 


c 


7. 
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8. 


A 


9. 


A 


10. 


A 


11. . 


A 


12. 


A 


13. 
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Title: *Tutoring at a ilistancc/* 
Reported by; Mr, Trcjor Mathews 
Introituction: 

This Australiun exemplar is taken fro.n the booklet '^Distance Education'* prepared 
for use in the traitiinj; of in serviec teachers in tlic mcttu)ds luul techniques of distanee 
learning. 

The unit titles in *T>istance Kdueation" arc: 
K What is ilistanee education? 

2- Preparation of distance eilucation materials part 1 , 
IVcp;iration of distanee eilucation materials part 2- 

4. Which nicilia? 

5. TuU^ring at a ilistance. 

Baekground to Materials ami Target Auilienee: 

These materials were developed for use in two contexts; 

1'. As an elective unit for a programme developed ^^t State College Ilavvthorn in 
Victoria f^r the triiining of part-time teachers especially in Technieal and 
Further Education Colleges, 

These materials on distanee learning were designed for use with a small 
number of part-time teachers involved as tutors in external studies programmes. 
These part-time teachers are untraineil in teaehing, including at a distanee, 

2- As an elective in the coinplementary eomponent of the Diploma of Technical 
Teaching offered by State College^ Hawthorn in Victoria. 

Teachers undertaking this elective are upgrading their qualifieations from 
a certificate to a diploma. 

Most of these teachers who take the elective have become interested in 
distance learning because of their teaehing context, for example^ in rural areas, 
however, they would still , teach mainly in face-to-face situations with part- 
involvement in the distance mode of learning. 

Development of Materials: 

These materials were developed and written by a team of four staff members from 
the Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology's School of External Studies, in the 
State of Victoria, for use in the contexts indicated above. 

The materials are. designed to provide guidelines for the distance tutor or 
prospective tutor^ who is regarded as a very important person in meeting the needs 
of distance learners. 
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Critical notes on limitations of the materials; 

1. There is an absence of a clear statement of objectives for t\\\s unit* Such a 
statement would enable learners to be clearer on expected outcomes and enable 
them to progress mt)re systematically through the learning process^ 

2. There is no provision for feedback frt)m learners in these materials. Such feetl- 
back should be sought as part of the evaluation and review process luadinj^ to 
re-writing of materials, if necessary, 

3. Parts of the materials may not be meaningful for some learners who may have 
students v^ho are very different from "Fred" who is referred to \d the 
materials. Additional examples of students and their typical problems may 
increase their mcaningfulness and relevance, 

4. Leanters could be given more advice about ways in which they could gain 
information about their own students, especially if the example given does not 
really apply to their particular situation, 

5. The self*help question relating to counselling in a marital situation could be 
clearer. 
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UNITS 

TUTORING AT A DISTANCE 



INTRODUCTION 

There arc two people in the VTOCN whose needs must be consi- 
dered — Fredt the studentj and you^ the tutor, Let^s look at each in 
turn. 



FRED, THE STUDENT 

Fritd, the citizen Vou may remember that Fred is an adult returning to study. He has 

commitments to his family, community and job, as well as his 
commitment to studying. 



"RedTreiioSi" 



Howis Ficd difTer- 
ent fiDm the ^n- 
mtfy utd «condi*y 
school Btudent?- 



IIk hail r etu r ned tu j> t ndy fui j ^pttrp os c , o r a complexity of pur - 
poses — some of which he is aware of and some of which he is notj 
some of. which he will acknowledge and some of which he won't. 
He may want to improve his career prospects, catch up on new 
developments in his area, or develop totally hew vocational skills. 
He may want to broaden his general knowledge or improve himself 
as a member of the community. May be he has enrolled to prove 
something to himself or to. prove something to his family or friends. 
It could be that he didn't take the decision himself, but that it was 
forced on him by his boss or his ambitious wife. 

Let us compare this to the case of a child or adolescent attending 
primary or secondary school. Fred Junior has no choice as to 
whether f>r not he will attend school. He is therefore less likely to 
have clearly defmed expectations of his studies than Fred Senior 
who has chosen — or appears to have chosen — to study. Presumably 
Fred has done this because be expects, either consciously or sub- 
consciously, to go through certain experiences which will result in 
certain changes in himself and/or his environment,^And presumably 
he sees cither those experiences, or those changes, or both, as de- 
sirable. 

Adults therefore return to study with certain expectations which 
are of two main types — 

the experiences they will go through 

the changes these experiences will cause in themselves, 
their situation and their environment. 



SELF-HELP QUESTION 
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In the spaces below, list *wo possible expectations in each 
of these categories in ac case of a woman who; 

left school at sixteen 
worked for ten years as a clerk 
left work to get married (to Fred, maybe?) 
has two children aged seven arid twelve 
now, at the age of forty, has chosen to study for her 
H,S.C. by the off-campus mode. 

L Expected Experiences 



2, Expected Outcomes 



In your answers, did you include such expected experiences as 
coping or not coping, loneliness, or privacy, conflict betv^^een family 
and study commitments? Did you include amongst the expected 
outcomes job prospects, self-enrichment or just showing Fred what 
she was capable of? 

Freii'sigci Fred has a self-image. He sees himself as an adult who should be 

treated differently to the way a child is treated — he expects rc-^ 
levance, stimulation and intelligent feedback as far as his studies are 
concerned, and he expects to be talked or written to as an adult. If 
he is anything like me, he has built up a set of defence mechanisms 
to protect his image, and may respond quite negatively if that 
image is threatened. 

And yet he may lack a lot of knowledge and skills, many of them at 
a basic IcveL 



to sum Fled up 



So Fred is a complex sort of bod — he is an adult who thinks of 
himself as one; he has a variety of commitments apart from study; 
he expects certain things of study; and, on top of it all, he has 
chosen to study at a distance, not only from the college, but also 
from you. 



lignnieiits 



YOU, THE TUTOR - GENERAL ' 

What are you, as Fred's tutor, expected to do? There arc four types 
of activity which could be considered: 

I. Tution 

In the context of the VTOCN, this involves the marking of assign- 
ment work and providing feedback to the student. This is obviously 
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fac«'to^fkce tuition 



the main activity expected of you and we will deal with it in greater 
detail further on. ( 

Vou could also be involved as a tutor at seminars, workshops, and/or 
tutorials which are arranged on formal and informal bases in many of 
the off-campus subjects offered. 



yout ' uea of ex- 



Academic Counselling 

2 J Sf)ecific 

From time to time you may be called upon, or feel it is neces- 
sary, to advise Fred on courses of action related to the subject 
which is bringing the two of you together. 

For example, you might discuss with him the possiblity of ad- 
d i tiLnii^l 'work he could do~co covengaps in his knowledge or 
skills, dropping the subject and trying another one (this could 
be due to the subject not being challenging enough, or, alter- 
natively^ being too challenging, for Fred)» or to concentrate on 
some aspects of the subject rather than others. 

Because Fred's Off-Campus C6-ordinator is responsible for 
monitoring Fred's overall progress in his off-campus s1;udies^ 
you will need to decide when it is appropriate to bring himi in 
on this.sort of counselling. 



invotve the off- 
cainpiis conoid inatof 



invotvemettt 
by the off-ctmpus 
oo^tdlnatOf — l«ss 
by yott 



2.2 General 

Fred might also come to you, or you may be aware of problems 
he is having, with the overall course of off-campus study he has 
chosen. Should you counsel him on such problems, or should 
you refer hiirf to the Off-Campus Co-ordinator? 

Initially this sort of advice would have come from the Off- 
Campus Co-ordinator who would at that time have handled 
the administrative steps and paperwork necessary to launch 
Fred into the system. Any official change to Fred*s studies will 
also have to be made through the Off-Campus Co-ordinator, and 
it is therefore likely, and desirable^ that he will assist Fred to 
take such a decision. But what part should you play? ^ 

Presumably not as great a part as in the case of counselling Fred 
on the subject for which you are his tutor; and maybe no part 
at all if you feel you are hot qualified or it is none of your 
business. So it is a case of passing Fred on to his Off-Campus 
Co-ordinator for most of this type of advice, but being prepared 
to act as a first point of contact when appropriate^ and to 

provide input to the discussions based on whatever knowledge 

* ft 
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you have of Fred, parttcutarly as Regards his performance in 
[ your subject, 

3. Administrative Counselling 

inothei iob for tho One again, this is an area where the Off*Campus Co*ordinator is 
ofr^ctmpui coKwdP expected to play a major part in supporting Fred, So, although Fred 
may come to you for help with the paperwork and procedures which 
appear to be unavoidable in any education system, it is quite all right 
to pass him on to the Off*Campus Co*ordinator. 

Of course, you could provide whatever assistance you feel qualified 
and inclined to give, before putting the matter in the hands of the 
Off^Campus Co*ordinator 

4> Personal Counselltng 



iriis IS nather your responsibility, nor, for ^hat matter, the Off^ 
Campus Co-ordina tor's. 

tiy to l«cp out of In fact, there is considerable danger in trying to psycho-analyse Fred, 
***9^ or to help him with his family problems. You will find that it makes 

an objective teacher/student relationship dlfflcult to maintain, and 
you could very well find yourself personally involved to a far 
greater extent than you would wish. And, unless you are qualified to 
provide personal counselling, or have demonstrated considerable 
natural talent in this area, there is a good chance that you would do 
Fred more harm than good. 

but you cin't just So what should you do if Fred comes to you with his personal 
,aendhlm«w»y problems? It is obviously not possible to reject him out of hand, 

saying: '1 am not qualified to listen to your problems, so don't 

talk to me about them*" 

Any teacher dealing with adult students should listen to their pro- 
blems as one human being to another — as you would if your neigh- 
bour came to you with his or- her problems — but should point out 
that there are others better qualified to provide expert assistance* 
You would therefore listen to Fred's problems and provide feedback 
as you would to any acquaintance, but attempt to direct him, either 
through his Off*Campus Co*ordinator or directly, to such qualified 
persons as the student counsellors at Fred's college, 

tofumup To sum up, your role is essentially that of tutor and counsellor tn a 

specific subject which Fred is studying, but, as I have indicated tn 
I the sections above, you should limit any other sort of counselling to 
that which you are qualified, capable and vvtlltng to give. In the case 
■ of personal counselling, you should strike a balance between treating 
Fred as a fellow-human being, on the one hand, and not becoming 
involved in a business of which you know little^ on the other. 
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SELF HELP QUESTION 

1 If Fred Carrie to you and told you that his Wife had threatened 

to leave him if he continued with off-campus study, would you: 







Yes 


No 


(a) 


not talk to him until he had seen a 
student counsellor? ^ 


□ 


□ 


(W 


listen to his problems, then send him 
to a student counsellor: 


□ 


□ 


(<:) 


ask his wife to see you* so that you 
could find out what her objections 
were? 


□ ■ 


□ 




- ask his wife to see you, so that you 
could explain Fred's situation to her? 


1 ] 

□ 


1 ] 

□ 


(e) 


give Fred some clues on study and 
assignment work to cut down the time 
he takes on study at home? 


□ 


□ 


(0 


tell Fred it*s really not your bosiness? 


□ 


□ 


(g) 


advise Fred on how to explain to his 
wife how important his study is? 


□ 


□ 


(h) 


advise Fred to call his wife's bluff? 


□ 


□ 


(i) 


advise Fred to leave his wife? 


□ 


□ 


0) 


any other (give short outline). 


□ 


□ 



If you chose (c), (d), i(g), (h) or (i), then you could be in danger of 
becoming involved in Fred's personal affairs at risk to y our teacher/ 
student relationship with him. 

If you chose (a) or-(f) you could weaken the personal relationship 
between yourself and Fred. 
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This is not to say that (b) and (c) are the ideal approaches to take* 
However^ they are an attempt to provide Fred with a sympathetic 
ear> but to limit advice to your ovm area of expertise. 

If you gave an alternative approach under take another look at 
it and decide whether you have achieved a reasonably balanced 
involvement. 

YOU, THE TUTOR - SPECIFIC 
1* Scheduling 

To coin a phrase, time is of the essence. The longer the turn <iround 
time^ the less effective is the feedback your corrections provide. 

Remember that, if it takes you five days to correct an assignnient by 
F^redt then he will receive the corrected v>^ork ten days afte r he 
submitted it — and a lot of tl;iings can happen to a busy family man 
Hke Fred in ten days. So it fcbuld be difficult for him to remember 
the assignment to which your comments refer. 

And yet, your comments are the main, and possibly the only^ feed- 
back that Fred will receive while he is studying your subject. So it 
is necessary to arrange your oV^n persona] timetable so that you can 
respond as quickly as possible to Fred's work. If you have difficulty 
doing so, you could 'phone Fred^ explaining that you haven^t lost 
Interest in him and giving him some preliminary responses to his 
work. And, if that isn*t possible, get in touch with Fred's Off- 
Campus Co-ordinatorand explain the situation to him. 

As a matter of fact> if the Off-Campus Coordinator senses that you 
are having difficulty- getting Fred's assignments back to him, he will 
certainly get to touch with you- 

2- Correction or Teaching? 

Should you just mark Fred's work, or should you build teaching into 
your comments? 

If you were simply marking the work, you would ^ve ii a tick or 
a crosSt a grading^ and/or a short comment indicating what you 
thought of Fred's efforts. Sometimes this may be all that is possible 
or required, particularly if it is a straightforward assignment and Fred 
has apparently had no problems with it. 

But y<^u shoul d look fn r nppor^nniti^s tf> g" hry^^nd thif^— Ppr 
ample, Fred's response to the question; 

'TDefine momentum" 

may have been 
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don't keep Fred 
waiting 



or, if you do, \si 
him know why. 



let your ofT-campiu 
co^ofdinttor be 
your conicience 
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"Momentum is how fast ifhings travel". 



t^chins by pleach- 
ing 



teaching by iiivolv- 
uigFted 



what te^ichlng me> 
diod does Fied pfe- 



don*t diieateit.Fied^ 



A whole range of responses from you is possible : 

(a) **Wrong- 1/5** . 

(b) "Only partially correct - 1/5" 

(c) "1/5 - this is only partially correct - in fact^ momentum is the 
quantity of motion of a body and is derived by multiplying its 
mass by its, velocity" 

(d) , **This is partially correct - a body*s velocity does play a part in 

its momentum But check your textbook on page 36 to dis- 
cover what else is involved'** 

(c) **This is partially correct. But yoti have only identified one 
aspect of measuring a body's momentum. For example, would 
there be a difference irrtKcs'tifTraiiDu of a pie(;<rof lead cumpared" 
to a piece of cork, both of which were travelling at the same 
velocity? What would that difference be? When you have 
thought about this^ cheek on page 36 of your textbook". 

(a) and (b) and both examples of straight marking, although 

(b) does provide marginally more information. 

(e) marks the assignment, but docs considerably more in that it 
teachers Fred* It does this by directly supplying him with the right 
answer. 

(d) and (e) also mark the assignment and also aim to teach Fred. But 
they do this quite differently to (e)* Instead of directly supplying 
him with the right answer^ they provide clues aimed at starting Fred 
off on the way to discover the correct answer for himself, (d) does 
this by directing him to a reference; (e) does this by providing clues 
and asking questions. 

There is a strong school of thought that the sort of teaching provided 
in (d) and (e) is much more appropriate for adult learners than the 
sort of teaching provided in (e). In other words, adults respond to 
learning situations to which they themselves are able to contribute 
actively, instead of passively receiving the good word from the all 
knowing teacher. 

3. What Tone Shpuld You Convey? 

As we indicated earlier^ Fred could be returning to study with 
considerable trepidation. And^ because his self image is something 
he wants to protect, he may not be prepared to accept what he sees 
as demoralising criticism which fulfills his worst expectations of the 
education process. 
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Ffed aeeda your You should therefore aim to make your responses to hts assignment 
"'PP**'* work as Supportive as possible* . 

This means picking out those aspects of his work which display his 
strcng:hs and encouraging him to build on these. It also means 
identifying his weaknesses and suggesting ways of improvement It 
'docs 7iot mean building up a false sense of academic brilliance in 
Fred — but, vvhen brutal honesty is necessary, it should incorporate 
concrete proposals for developing positive points and overcoming, 
negative ones. 

And try to avoid the implication that a mistake, or a number of 
mistakes, made by Fred in a particular assignment, is an indication 
that Fred is a fool generally. 

Let us look again at the example of Fred's response to the question, 

^^BefmeiTtainentum^^ ' 

which, as you may remember, was 
**MomenTum is how fast things travel"* 

Possible variations in the tone of your comment arc shown in the 
X, following examples: 

(a) '^Nonsense! This is basic physics which anyone attempting this 
course should know," 

(b) **Incorrect, Check your references/' 

(c) *This is partially correct, but velocity is only one component of . 
momentum. In order to check what else is involved, I suggest 
that you , , , " 

(d) **You are quite right in saying that velocity is involved when 
measuring momentum. However, there are other factors, and to 
establish what these are, I suggest that you , , , " 

(e) **A very good answer. There is just one slight omission and, to 
see what that is, you might like to , , , 



SEfcF=HBfcP"QUESTlON 

Give each of the comments above a raiting out of 5 in each of 
the columns in! the table below: 





EacouTagement 


Discouragem^t 


Misleading 
impiessioa 


(a) 








<b) 








(0 








(d> 








(e) 
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ir I had done this rating exercise, (c), (d) and (e) would have rated 
highly in encouragement, with (d) higher than (c), and (e) higher 
than (d); (a) would come top in discouragement with (b) running 
second; (e) would lead the field in giving a misleading impression (in 
this instance, of having done much better than was the case). 

4. How Long Should Your Response Be? 
There are at least two opinions on this, 

.One suggests that all Fred is interested in is the mark lie reeeived for 
his assignment and he will not bother to read comments of any 
length* 

The other argues that a tutor response consisting only of a mark and 
a ver y short commen t^ or no com ment_a^ll, ^ould neith er m ake 
Fred feci that anyone cares, nor provide him v^th any learning 
experience. 

The answer probably is that you should gear the length of your 
response to: 

the nature of the assignment; 
Fred's response to tlie assignment; 
and what you know of Fred* 

So, if it was a straightforward assignment, Fred's answer was correct, 
and you know that. Fred is a no nonsense man who can't be bothered 
with unnecessary verbage, you would keep your eomments short and 
sweet, 

However,-^ in the example of the momentum assignment, none of the 
tutor responses to Fred's answer were too long. In fact, some — e,g* 
**Wrong — 1/5" — would surely be too short to be of any use in 
helping Fred to learn where he went wrong. 



don*t make com- 
mtnts unnecessafily 
long 



butt on other 
hand , 



is your language too 
complex or too 
pompiaus? 



5* What Language Should You Use? 

Again you must consider the level of language appropriate to the 
subject being studied, and to what you know of Fred, 

It is not much use advising Fred that; 

**you have been the jprey of a popular misconception regs^ding this 
elementary concept" , 
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h your Ungyige too 
chUdldiT 



if he doesn't know what that means. What, for example^ might have 
been a better way of putting this to a forty year old Fred whose last 
school experience was year eight at Nar Nar Goon Primary School 
twenty -seven years ago? 

And yetj as I have mentioned on one or two occasions^ Fred is an 
adult who expects to be spoken and written to ^is one. If^ as an 
alternative to suggesting he is a prey of ^ popular misconception^ you 
wrote: 

^*\Vliat a silly mistake you've made! Wc must watch out for this one 
next time, musn't wc?** 

He could easily respond in a negative way to what he sees as patronis- 
ing language and tone. 

Tone can be affected by choice of language in other ways^ too — 



compare the followmg: 

(a) 'Tou have made a mistake'* 

(b) "You are wrong" 

(c) "You have committed an error'* 

(d) *'You*ve made a boo boo*' 

(e) "Your answer is incorrect'* 

All of which seem to be saying the same thing. Yet^ (c) conveys a 
more formal tone than the others^ (d) is the friendlist^ and (e) is the 
only one suggesting that the answer* rather than Fred* is wrong. 



how frkndty is your 
Language? 



using (he spoken 
word 



audience participa- 
tion 



6. What Medium Should You Use? 

Most of what we have said suggests that your responses to Fred*s 
assignment will be via the written word. Generally this is true, but 
you should also consider the advantages of using other media. 

For example recording. your comments on to a cassette may create 
a less formal and more friendly atmosphere than the written word — 
particularly if it helps get your personality across to Fred. And it 
may be a lot easier for you in some cases to '*talk" to Fred in this 
wayj rather than compose a letter to him. 

Similarly^ you may find that a telephone conversation, or a face to 
face meeting, will^ on certain occasions, help you to get your com- 
Lfients across, and^ equally importantly, to receive immediate feed- 
back from Fred. 

Of course there are limits. Trying to explaii^ a complicated mathe- 
matical fonnula or architectural drawing is much better done on 
paper. 
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the wtitten word 
s<Hne biJic consi- 
dentionfl 



When you do use the written word, you should still consider how to 
communicate most effectively. 

Should you prim rather than write long hand? An honest appraisal 
of the legibility of your writing is necessary here. 

How long should your sentences and paragraphs be? A reasonable 
rule of thumb is to keep your sentences short, and to use paragraphs 
to introduce visual and logical breaks into what mi^t otherwise be 
a depressing mass of words. 

What colour pen/pencil should you use? If Fred has unhappy memo- 
ries of red ink slashed across his school projects, this is not the best 
colour to use. 

7. What Contact Should You Make Outside Assignment Work? 



lidblc lo lIil' pliiiu^uphy of the VT06Nns~tht: cunccpfof local and 
central support for Fred which goes beyond just marking his assign- 
ments. 

So you, as either a local or a central tutor in the VTOCN, will be 
encouraged (and paid!!) to make additional contact with Fred 
throu^: 

Tutorials — these sessions can be arranged between yourself 
and Fred, using the Off-Campus Co-ordinator to provide the 
venue and facilities. They can be regular or once-off events. 
In some subjects a preliminary tutorial giving Fred an outline 
of the aims of the subject and what is expected of him can be 
very useful. A tutorial shortly before an exam can help in 
Frc<l*s exam preparation; 

\ Additional Correspondence and/or Telephone Contact — this 
can be used to introduce yourself to Fred and let him know : 
how to go about contacting you in the future* During a course 
of study, it can be a means of generally finding out how Fred 
feels about the subject, or drawing his attention to key topics 
and how he might tackle them; 

. Seminars and Workshops not all subjects include these, in 
some they are compulsory, in others hi^ly recommended* But, 
if your subject does . include them, they are a very good way of 
meeting Fred in a working situation, and to back this up with 
the informal interaction that always occurs on such occasions. 

A word 'of caution>.hoWever! Fred may have chosen the offcampus 
mode of study because he prefers to be left- alone* Or it could be 
extremely inconvenient for him to travel to your tutorials. In such 
cases, your well meaning efforts at additional communication may 
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irritate untl cause Fred to withdraw. So you need to he sensitive to 
Fred's attitude and situation, leave him the option of not partici- 
. pating in this extra comniunication, and make sure that, when it 
does take place, Fred sees it as productive. 



use ostein 



the good M orr- 
cvnpus coordinator 
again 



YOU, THE TUTOR, IN THE VTOCN 

Fred isn't the only one who should use the structures and practices 
of the VTOCN and the Technical Colleges within it. 

As a tutor employed by Fredas local Off-Campus Centre^ you may^ 
and should) draw on the advice and support of the Off-Campus Co- 
ordinatort and make use of the college facilities. Your Off-Campus 
Co-ordinator will help you to access academic, library and photo- 
copying resources. He will fill you in on the mysteries of the paper-- 
-Avorfcrand-coHeeting-yoa r-pay^ 



Attachment A is an example of one Off-Campus Centre's support 
system for its tutors. 

If you are employed as a '^Network Tutor" by the VTOCN's co- 
ordinating authority, then it will provide the sort of support des- 
cribed above. In particular it does this through its Liaison Officers- 

Even if you arc employed by a local Off-Campus CentrCj you may 
have occasion to use these central services, and should not be shy 
about doing so. 

CONCLUSION 

In choosing to be an off-caijipus tutor» you have become part of a 
system which provides learning to a group of students^ mainly adults 
returning to studyt who have chosen to study at a distance. 

You should relate what you know of their needs to the process of 
contributing to their learning experiences away from the traditional 
classroom. These students have certain pre-conceived notions of 
themselves and how theyt as adults, should be treated. They also 
have memories of school, and therefore education^ which could well 
be in conflict with how they believe they should be treated; and ^hey 
have returned to study for particular purposes. 

Whilst you should get to know your students atid take the initiative 
to provide them with the support that ^vill help their learning ex- 
periences live up to their more positive expectations, you should be 
careful to avoid a personal involvement so deep and complex that 
you are unable to maintain a working teacher/student relationship. 
And your support should not result in students receiving false 
impressions of their academic abilities — it should help make them 
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aware of their strengths and weaknesses in your subject areaj and 
provide the means for them to develop the strengths and eliminate 
the weaknesses. 

Would you now turn to page Q,l for yotir assignment on tutoring 
at a distance. 

Thank you* 
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ASSIGNMENT 5 



1- In about 250 words in<licatc what you, as an off-campus tutor, would want to find 
out about a new student; why you want this information^ ;ind how you would go 
about obtaining it. What infonnation would you give the student in return, and for 
what reasons, 

2. Imagine that you have taken over some off-campus stu<ients from another tutor 
who, for his/her own reasons, has decided not to continue off-campus tutoring. 
Before you have had time to do anything about this new job, you receive the follow- 
ing letter in the mail: 

"DearTiJrior, 

1 w;u! appalletl by your correction of my assignment on the use of integrated circuits. 

Not only did you show incredible arrogance in some of your comments, for ex- 

4»mf»f<.v- *Thr s i s ah s ol ti te l y incorrec t *' -attd- *T hi £ -is-pu uing-it-tQa-sim ply''j -bii t I doR - ^ - 

bclieve you understood what I was trying to say, I have used integrated circuits in 
my job for the last five years and should know what I'm talking about — maybe, 
sitting in your ivor>' tower, you don't know what's going on in the real urorld of 
industry,*' 

You should realise that your dealing v^dth a family man with a responsible position 
in a respected firm. I put a lot of time into this assignment and expect you to do 
the same with your tutoring. To get a mark of C for an assignment I spent about 
ten hours I could ill afford on, makes me pretty angry, 

I hope you can do something about this as I am seriously considering giving up 
this course. 

All the best, 

Ryhen Letob." 

(a) What mistakes in approach do you think your predecessor might have made in 
dealing with this student? 

(50 to 100 words) 

(b) What might this letter tell you about this student? 



(30 to 100 words) 

(c) What further information would you need to obtain to deal v^dth this matter 
full? 

(30 to 100 words) 

(d) Would you involve the Off-Campus Co-ordinator? Why/why not? 
(30 to 50 words) 

(e) Prepare a short preliminary response to the student* 
(100 to 200 words) 

(f) Give a brief explanation of the thinking behind your prehminary response, 
(50 to lOOv/ords) 
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IlSfTRODUCTION 

At the start of 1977 the Off Campus Centre at the School of Mines and Inf'.ustries, 
Ballarat introduced a teaching program designed to meet the needs of students who 
elected to study at home. 

Programme of study 

A wide range of Technical and Further Education courses is available and the student 
may undertake single subject studies or seek to complete a recognised course of ^tudy 
over several years. 

Students 

The students are drawn from a diversity of occupational and educational backgrounds. 
Generally they are adults who are in fuU-tbne employment and/or have family commit- 
ments. Therefore they are studying at home in their spare time. Also many are returning 
to study after a gap of several years and may lack confidence in their ability to study. 

Obviously the main difficulties faced by the students are 

: work pressures 
domestic demands 
development of study skills. | 

In choosing a pathway which is known to be more demanding because of the difficulties 
involved off campus students have shown themselves to be highly motivated^ particularly 
since they have made a choice based . upon an experience of life which is almost certainly 
wider than that of the conventional student. 

Study materials 

The students' tuition takes several forms. However, the major element is the series of 
correspondence units supplied to the student upon enrolment. The material is designed to 
help the student learn by himself. He is required to respond to the material in an active 
way by writing essays, working through problems, undertaking projects, etc. While some^ 
of the work is used for self-assessment the rest is submitted in the form of an assignment 
for tutor comment and assessment. i 

Student support service 

Of equal importance to a student in a system which teaches by means of correspondence 
study materials is an intermediary which facilitates and supports him in learning at home. 
In the Off Campus system the intermediary role has developed as two unique functions: 

(i) Tuition, which is related solely to the academic content of a^subject, 

and (ii) Counselling which arises from the adult education experience which su ggests 
that at least 50% of a given student's needs are not strictly related to the subject in hand. 
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That is not to say tliat his needs arc solely psychological and unconnected with the 
content of study, but the help he needs is of an educational kind, even of an academic 
kind, but not strictly subject based- 

The function of tuition and couns<!llin^ are filled by the student support service which is 
provided by the staff of the Off Campus Centre and the partime tutors. 

The support service.aims to: 

(i) forestall the demoralisation and consequent **drop out** of students, 

and (ii) provide a continuity of concern for each student. 
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TUTORS 

The tutor's responsibility includes 

: Correspondence tuition 
: Tutorial teaching 
: at a distance tuition 
counselling. 

Correspondence tuition 

Correspondence Tuition is the central and continuing teaching process in the Off-Campus 
system. The main source of individual advice, guidance and constructive criticism for an 
off campus student on a particular subject is his tutor, who bases his teaching primarily 
on the student^s assignment and his advice is primarily Mritten advice. 

In commenting on assignments the tutor must seek to adapt the study material to the 
individual rieeds as best he can. By evaluating the work and offering criticism, he may 
suggest ways in which the student might improve. This requires two things of the tutor 

The ability to convey, through his comments, advice for further 
study 

: the ability to perceive his student's present state of knowledge and 
conceptual framework so that the atfvice may be relevant- 
It would be difficult to overstate the importance of the correspondence teaching func- 
tion. In writing assignments students are reconstituting their newly acquired knowledge 
in terms of their previous experience and knowledge. The way they do this will depend 
on the way they perceive their relationship with their tutor. If the tutor's comments are 
constructive and supportive and not destructive of the student's selfesteem then a positive 
relationship will be developed which will forestall demoralisation and consequent *drop 
out'. 

Tutorial teaching 

We have seen that correspondence teaching is the chief method by which a tutor teaches 
his student. However, the Off Campus system has provision for tutorial sessions enabling 
tutor and student to meet with each other. These are to be arranged by the tutor, in co- 
operation with the Off Campus Co-ordinator. The need for these varies with each subject. 

, The tutorial session should be a participatory evenwhere the tutor does not so much 
lecture his students but seeks a response from them to a few well chosen questions or 
problems. 

A tutorial early in the year provides the tutor with an opportunity to briefly pulline/the 
— aims-of^he-isubjcct:anA-.cxplain_what^is^expccted'Of-the sti^dent Also ff^^y ^arly Hiffthil- 
ties may be identified. 
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If an examination is included in the method of assessment then a tutorial before the 
examination can be useful in the student*s examination preparation* 

At a distance tuition 

Two further avenues open to the tutor in teaching off campus students are: r 
: additional conespondence ' 
; telephone contact* 

The additional conespondence may be in the form of a tutorial letter which: 

: draws attention to key topics in the subject or corrects common 
misimdcrs tan dings revealed by the assignments of a number of 
^students 

: provides additional information. 

The additional conespondence may be attached to students* assignments or distributed 
throu^i the Off Campm Centre* , 

The telephone provides a useful means of dealing with the difficulties of individual 
students* 

Tutors are asked to provide students with their telephone numbers* It is good practice to 
set aside a certain time each week* A balnket invitation creates uncertainty* Students are 
normally reluctant to intrude into their tutor*s spare time» though some might be*over 
demanding, and specificity makes the contact more business Hke* Also a telephone call 
from the tutor can provide the opportunity for the tutor to follow up with the student 
an assessment or comments which have been given on an assignment. This is particularly 
useful in the case of a low grade* 

Counselling 

Althou^ much of the individual help and advice of a general administrative^ nature, 
related to the education progress of the student, will be given by the Off Campus Co- 
ordinator the part-time tutor has a valuable role to play* 

It is perhap<^ suiprising at first, to realise the depth of involvement that can develop and 
the sense one has of getting to know the student, at a personal level, through his written 
work, even when one may never see the student at alh 

Many of our tutors have found the tutor*student relationship to be a most satisfying 
experience* The tutor can best make his advice, knowledge and support available, if he 
develops this personal relationship with each student. 

" Early individual contact with new studoits is clearly important for the establishment of 
the relationship* With many students this contact will occur on Orientation day or at 
an early tutorial session* However, some students may not contact their tutor and in 
such cases the tutor should take the initiative to contact the students* In particular the 
tutor should contact those students who do not submit their first assignment by the 
due date. At aU times the Off-Campus-Go-ordinator-can-be called upon for assistance and 
advice when deaUng with students* difficulties and problems* 
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ORGANIZATION 
Assignment flow 

The movement of assignments between students and tutors is always through the Off 
Campus Centre, This ensures that the Centre can trace the whereabouts of an assignment 
and assignment and j^ccurately determine payments to tutors. 



STUDENT 



day 



Mailing Time 



1 day 



0,C,C, recording 
and redirecting 



I day . 



Mailing Time 



1 day 



Tutor marking 
and assessment 
5 working days 



The times; shown above when added together, and weekends included, will amount to 
around two weeks. The Off-Campus Centre works to maintain this acedule and therefore 
tutors are required to work to the 5 days formarking and assessment of assignments. 

Rate of study schedule 



For all subjects Rate of Study Schedules are included in the Studen^Ma nual, T he- 
Schedule is an important guide to your student. If a student has fallen behind-with the 
submission of his assignment then it may be an indication that he is in difficulty and the 
tutor should take the initiative to contact the student. 

Generally it is not the policy of the Off Campus Centre to cancel a student's enrolment if 
he fails to return assignments (other than those decleared compulsory for assessment 
purposes)* 

Attachment from 

With each assignment the student is required to include Attachment Form. Section C 
can be detached for the tutors records and can be used to check assignment payments. 
Section B has space for the grade, date and some general comments from the tutor. Other 
comments can be made throughout the assignment. 

Assessment procedure 

It is recommended that you adopt the procedure cunently used at H,S,C, level when 
marking.. 



Letter Grade 



Percentage Range 



A 


80-100 


B 


70-79 


C 


60- 69 


D 


50- 59 


E 


40- 49 


F 


30- 39 


G 


20-29 


H 


0-. 19 
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Stuik-iu roU 

Tutors are. supplied with a roll listing tlicir students* names and telephone numbers as 
soon as possible after the first submission date for assignments. Spaee is provided to enter 
results, dates' etc. The role is partieiilarly useful to monitor students progress and in 
determining final assessments. 

Stamped self-addressed^eiivelopes and business reply post envelopes 

Students must provide' stamped self-addressed envelopes for the return of their corrected 
assignments. iTutors should not use these envelopes for returning assignments direct to 
students. Assignments tnust be returned to the Off Campus Centre and for tutors who 
return assignments by mail. Business Reply Post envelopes are provided* 

Request for information forms 

Students arc supplied with Request for Information forms whieh are used for seeking 
answers^ to special- questions arising from their study. Sometimes students simply write 
a personal letter. 

Stiident information card 

With the submission of the first assignment eaeh student is required to attach an In- 
formation Card for the tutor. The card contains sueh information as address^ telephone 
number, current studies, previous education and oceupation which can prove helpful to 
a tutor. ^ , , 

Applieation to carry assignmen t assessment forward 

A student who fails a semester subject may wish to repeat it in the following semester, in 
which ease^ the student is required to re-enroL However^ if the assessment for the subjeet 
includes a mark for the assignments submitted throughout the semester then the student 
may make formal applieation to have his previous assignment work credited to him. 



MATERIALS SUPPLIED TO TUTORS 

Tutors are supplied with copies of the 

Student Manual 
: Prospectus 

: appropriate Study Material. 

Particularly in the case of the Study Materials tutors are welcome to suggest to the Off- 
Campus Co-ordinator any aeademic or administrative changes they feel should be made. 
Also it is ppssible to arrange distribution to supplementary notes, where appropriate, to 
the students coneemed. 
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TUTOR WORKSHOPS 

Two workshops for tutors have been planned for the year. 

The first will be role — based briefly for tutors in their first or second year of service. 

I. , - ' ^ 

The second will provide opportunity for social interaction and discussion of issues affect* 
ing the Off Campus operation. 

ORIENTATION DAY 

At the beginning of the year an Orientation Day is arranged so that tutors and students 
can meet. The program provides for: 

: , a brief introduction to the Off Campus system 
: an introduction to the S.M.6. 

a short briefing from tutors on their subjects 
: social interaction. 

PAYMENT 

I 

Payments to tutors include: 

: Tutor Allowance 

Assignment Marking Fee 
: Tutorial Fee 

Examination Script Marking Fee (if required). 

Tutor Allowance 

The Tutor Allowance payment is made in recognition of the expenses incurred by a 
tutor in performing his duties. 

For example 

Fixed expenses could be \^ 
% desk space costs 
% electricity 
% telephone rental 

textbooks 

stationery 

preparation (familiarisation with course, texts, study materials and 
off campus mode of teaching) — 

Variable expenses could be ^ . 

Time and expenses involved in communicating with students. Both initiating contact 
with students as ^vell as receiving enquiries from students. 
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The payment consists of a Hat ratc fee plus a variable fee based on a rate per assignment 
marked. The flat-rate fee is paid early in the year whilst the variable fee is included in 
the semester payments. 

Assignment Marking Fee 

A fee is paid for each assignment marked. Assignment payments arc made each semester: 
They arc determined frpm the number of assignments returned to the Off-Campus 
Centre on or before a set "cut-off" date. 

Tutorial Fee 

For each hour of tutorial contact undertaken with student a tutor will be paid the normal 
part-time lecturing fee. ' 

Examination Script Marking Fee 

In a small number of subjects tutors are required to mark examination scripts. The fee is 
the same as the assignment marking fee- 
Income Tax 

All feeSj except the Tutor Allowance^ are liable to income tax and therefore the pay 
office at the S-M3. is obliged to deduct tax from payments. Tutors vrill be provided with 
a Group Certificate at the appropriate time. 
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SCHEDULE 1980 {To be returned to the Off-Campus Co ordinator) 



Australia 



SUBJECT{S) 



Payment rates applying to this agreement 

Tutor Allowance 

Assignment marking fee 

Examination script fee . 

Tutorial Fee < < < < . 

Other 

Anticipated allocation of students 

Orientation day 

Will you be attending on Orientation Day? 
Tutor details 



plus 



Yes 



Name 



per assignment 
per assignment 
per script 
per hour 



Address {for coirespondence) - 

Postcode < < < 

Telephone numbers: {Home) < < .(Business) 

Times of availability for phone contact with students (minimum of 3 hours) 

Day(s) of week - * - Time{s) 



ERIC 



Telephone number to be used by students 



I agree with the foregoing, (If there are any reservations^ these should be listed on an 
attached sheet,) 



Signatures of interested parties 
TUTOR 

CaORDINATOR 

DATE 
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Study Materia^ | | 

Prospectus | | 

Study Manual | | 
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ATTACHMENT B 
A Short Bibliograph of Reading? on Adult Education 

BOOKS 

APPS, Jerold W,^ Study skills for those adults returning to school McGraw-Hill, c, 1978, 

BERGEVIN, Paul Emile 8c McKINLEY, John, Participation training for adult education, 
Bethany Press, 1965, 

BROUGHAM, Alan James, Student attrition: an investigation into reasons why students 
withdraw from further educati^^ ^fosses. South Australian Dept, of Further Education, 
1978, 

KNOWLES, Malcolm S., The adult learner: a neglected species, 2nd ed. Gulf Publishing 
Co., 1978. ■ - \ 

KNOWLES, Malcolm S.j The modem practice of adult education: andragogy versus^ 
pedagogy. Association Press, 1970. ^ 

LALLEZ, Raymond, The TEVEC case: an experiment in adult education ttsing the multi- 
media system, Unesco/IBE, 1972. 

LENGRAND, Paul, /In introduction to lifelong education. Croom Helm, 1975, 

ROGERS, Jennifer, /lduA5 learning. Open University Press, 1977. 

^VHITELOCK, Derek (ed,). Adult education in Australia, Pergamon Press, 1970, 

WILLIAMS, Kenneth O., Study of the feelings and attitudes of participants towards the 
H.S.C, course conducted at the Geelong Y, W,C,A,^ /ufy, J977. The author, 1977, 

Women retumir^ to study^ ed< by Hazel Edwards. Primary Education Pub<, 1975. 
PERIODICALS 

BAGNALL, R.G., ^*PrincipaIes of adult education in the design and management of 
instruction**. Atistralian Journal of Adult Education, voL 18, no, 1> April 1978, pp, 
19-27, 

GOODSIR, Warwick W,, **Andragogy and its implications**. Training and Development 
in Australia, vol, 5, no. 2., June 1978, pp. 12-19, 

GOODSIR* Warwick W<^ *'Knowies* term *Andragogy* and its implications for adult 
education**, Australian Journal of Adult Education, vol, 18, no, 1, April 1978, pp. 10-18< 
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THAILAND 



Title: Systems Orientation 

Media Used: Distance Learning Programmed Text 

Tried out by: Supervisory Unit, Department of General Education Ministry of Educa* 
tion, Thailand* 

Reported by: Mn Kamol Thitakamol 

Introduction: - - v ^ 

The "SelMnstructional Module ori^YSTEMS ORIENTATION", is a specimen of 
a distance learning programmed text prepared by Tan Boon Tee, SEAMEO* Regional 
Centre for Education in Science and Mathematics (RECSAM) of which Thailand is a 
member country. This booklet was translated into Thai and has been tried out by the 
Supcivisory Unit, Department of General Education, Ministry of Education, Thailand* 
The Supervisory Unit is responsible for organizing training programmes for the in^ndce 
teachers of the Department, This programmed text was used as one of the materials for 
training in-service teachers who have had experience of teaching- The duration of leam- 
iiing this programmed text is six hours. It is in the process . of try-out as a result of which 
necessary revisions will be made. 

Critical Notes: 

1, Question No, 4, frame (5), alternative (C): a set of non-related ideas should 
be changed by other suitable ideas _which may not be obvious to the learners* 

The correct answe r of question No, 4 should be also reformulated accordingly, 

2, Frame 41, the sentence **, please refer back to the relevant pages 

" may be changed by '* please refer back to the 

previous pages 

3, Pre-test and post-test should be given to assess effectiveness of learning, 
Tybjcctives 

— ^ AtJthie_end^of this material, you should be able to; 

1, Describe what system onentatiorTis* 

2, Distinguish between systems approach and systems thinking, 

3, Differentiate the different types of systems, 

4, Identify the various system relationship. 

Instructions 

1, The material is divided into frames, Vou have to work through frames carefidly 
one by one- — " ^ " " " 

6heosc-4h£_ceir ect response i n a multiple — choice question. 

3* State if a given statement is true or false. ~^ ^- — — — 
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Programmed text 

4. Fill in the blanks. 

5. Give an answer. 

6. Solve a simple problem. 

7. Write everything on a piece of paper* As soon as you have finished the task 
given in the frame, turn over the page to compare yoUr answer. If you choice or answer 
is correct, proceed to the next frame once more and work on it again. 



(1) 

SYSTEMS ORIENTATION 

K There are many ways of defining the word 'system*. 
In a simple way, a system can be defined as 

A set or group of objects with emphasis on the relationships be- 
tween the objects and the relationships between their attributes 
(ch^a^teristic and functions). 

: I 





(2) 


2. In systems, we are dealing with - 




(i) a set of components or elements. 




(ii) a set of relations, 




and (iii) a set of objectives. 





(3) 

/t. Tn other words, a systenL consists of srts nF - - — 

\ and and their interactions to form a 

meaningful whole. 



(4) 

3. elements, telations, objective. 
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(5) 


4. Which one of the following sets is not a property of a system? 




(a) A set of objectives 




(b) A set of relationships 




(c) A set of non-related ideas 




(d) A set of elements 





Choice (c). Non-related ideas do not normally form a system. 
Any collection of things which shows no relationship or inter* 
action among them does not comprise a system. 



(6) 



'System* can be used to refer to'a^great variety_g_fj:hings; a mole- 
cule, an animal, a car, a school and so many other things. Can your 
name a few more systems? 



(7) 



(8) 

A cell, a pl^tj an institution, the solar system, a river, an ocean, 
a forest 



(9) 

6. Consider a car system. Basically^ what are the essential components 
of a car? 



6. The engine, the chassis, the steering wheels, the brakes 

All these components can be considered as subsystems themselves 
comprising of smaller component (elements). For instance, the 
engine is made up of fuel injection, pistons, car shaft, inlet and 
exhaust valves, connecting roads, flywheel 



s 
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(11) 

7. The subsystems interact with one another to form a more meaning- 
ful total system- 

How tlo these subsystems of the car system interact with one 
tinothcr to make the car move? 






(12) 

7. The chassis holtis the engine and the wheels in position. The engine 
lums the wheels and tlie car moves. 






J . 

(13) 

8- The main elements in a blood circulation system are: 

(0 

(ii) 
(iii) 

and (iv) 

In what simple way do these elements interact to make the circula- 
tion of blood possible? 






(14) 

8- Blood, Heart, Arteries, Veins* 




The heart pumps the blood, through the arteries and the veins 
return the blood to the heart- 



^ (15) 

9. The systems you have just come across in questions 7 and 8. are 
respectively examples of Manipulated (Physical) systems and 
Natural (Biological) systems. There is yet another category of 
systems - the Conceptual (mathematical, theoretical) systems* 
The set theory, atomic theory are two examples. .of conceptual 

"systenisT*"^" ^ " " 

I 

'What are the three categories of systems? 
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9, Natural, Manipulated and Conceptual, 



(-16)- 



1 


(17) 


! 

10, (i) An ecosystem is a Manipulated system. 


True/ False 


(ii) A telephone system is a Concqptual system. 


True/ False 


(iii) A highway system is not a Natural system. 


True/ False; 







(18) 


10. (i) False. 


An ecosystem is a Natural system. 




(ii) False. 


A telephone system is a Manipulated system. 




(iii) True. 


A highway system is a Manipulated system. 





11. 



(19) 




You have learnt what a system is and what 
the types of system are. 

How does a system function then? 

Essentially, there are four interdependent 
levels in which a system functions- Situation 
Level, Input Level, Process (Transaction)^ 
Level and Output Level. 



Output 
Level 



(20) 

12. The Situation level consists of (i) the set-up and (ii) the pre- 
process situation. 

The Input level deals with (i) the input and (ii) the resources. 

The Process level is concerned with (i) the operations' and (ii) the ^ 
interactions. 



The Output level consists of (i) the output (ii) the post-process 
situation and (iii) the feedback. 
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13* Can you identify the four interdependent levels in the functioning 
of a system? 









(22) 


13. The situation level, 




input level,. 




process levels 




and output level. 












(23) 


14. For instance, in the "digestive system": 




'the situationis the alimentary canal; 




the input is the food; 




the process is the digestion of and absorption system; 




the output is the waste, energy and tissue grov^rth* 




Can you do a similar one as above for a *car engine system'? 


h — 







(24) 


14- In a 'car engine system': 






the situation 


the engine and all its elements 




the input 


the petrql; 




the process 


the ignition of petrol; 




the output 


the movement of the piston 






the rotation of the flywheel 












(25) 

15* The output is the product of a system* It is the inputs and processes 
that were fed into the system* Often, the output is evaluated, 
analysed and fed back again to the system so that the system may 
_ be readjusted or modified* An example will be the **Curriculum 
Development" System. 

Can you think o f another system that has a feedback built in? 
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(26) 



15. The making of a new piece of equipment, instrument or machine 
is another example. 

For instance, in building an aeroplane to meet certain specifica- 
tions, a prototype is first constructed and tested. 



(27) 



Some of the elements characteristic of a curriculum development 
system are: 

Curriculum innovation, rationale, goals, philosophies, materials, 
resources, developers/ write re, writing, discussions, tryouts, drafts 



Can you relate the elements given above in terms of situation, 
input, process and output? 



16. Curriculum Development System 



(28) 



Curriculum 
innovation 
(situation) 



Rationale, 
. goals 
philosophies, 
materials 
resources, 
developers/ 
writers, 
Onput) 



Writing 
discussions. 




tryouts, 
(Process) 
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I (29) 
17, A system can be very simple or very complex. 

^ " Very often^ a system is a subsystem of some complicated larger 
system, ' 

You may recall that the three categories of system arc: 

Natural > Biological 

Manipulated ^ Physical^ 

anil Conceptual > Theoretical 



(30) 



18, The various learning processes and activities used in the study of 
the three categories of systems 
chart: ■ 



Types of syMem 



-) 



Natural 



2 as shown 


in the 


following 


Manipulated 




Conceptual 








Expert' 




Formulation/ 


' mentation 




explanation 



Learning 
Process^ 
involved 



Observation 



<seeiti£) 



(doing) 



(thinking) 



Learning 
aetivities 
associated 
with 



Investigating, 
Analysing, 
identifying 



Opeiattonalising^ ^ 
Measudng, 
Discovering 



Abstracting, 
Synthesi^ng, 
Hypothesising 



(Finding out, 
Breaking down 
Naming) 



(Setting up, 
take readings, 
finding relations 



(Fonning idea 
Building up, 
Fonning rule) 



' ■ (31) 

TW. The learning process involved in the study of conceptual sysfeirr^ 
^ - : and that involved with natural system is 
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(32) 


19. Formulation/Explanation. (Thinking), 




Observation. (Seeing) 







(32) 


19. Formulation/Explanation. (Thinking), 




Observation. (Seeing). 





(33) 



20. In a manipulated system the learning process involved is: 

(a) Observation (seeing) 

(b) Experimentation (doing) 

(c) Formulation /explanation (thinking) 



(34) 



20. Choice (b). 

Experimentation is the. most essential component in the learning 
process involved in a physical -or manipulated system. Through 
experimentation, we learn to measure; and this leads to discovery. 



(35) 



21. Which three of the following learning activities are associated with 
the conceptual system? 

1 . Abstracting 

. 2. Investigating 

3. Analysing 

4. Measuring 

5. Discovering 

6. Synthesising 

7. Identifying 



8. Hypothesising 

9. Operationalistng 
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(36) 


21. 1. 


Abstracting (Forming ideas) 




2. 


Synthcsising (Building up the ideas) 




3. 


Hypothesising (Forming rules, laws). 





(37) 

22. The learning activities associated with a natural system are 



and 





(38) _ 


22, Investigation (Finding out)^ 




analysis (breaking down), and 




identification (naming); 





(39) 

23, What are the learning activities ^sociated with a manipulated 
system? 

Can you give an example of the above in connection with a simple 
electrical circuit with resistance wire, ammeter, voltm'eter and dry 
cells? 
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23, Opcratjonalisinj; (setting up), 
measuring (take fcadings), and 
discovering (finding relations). 

Set up a simple circuit iis shown: 
S 




(40) 



S is the dry cell, 
A is the ammeter, 
V is the voltcrmeter 
aiid R is the resistance wire. 

By taking d^e values of V and A for different 
lengths of R, we can find the relationship 
between V, A and 



(41) 

24. We have thus far learnt 

What a system is, » 
What the types of systems are, 
How a system functions, 
and What the learning processes and activities used in the study 
of systems are. 

If you arc not very sure of any of the above areas, please refer back 
to the relevant pages once more before proceeding to the next 
page. 



25. When we think of a school system, naturally we would like to think 
about the school in terms of the staff, pupils, classrooms, curri- 
culum and extra-mural activities. We would certainly wish to know 
how the teachers, pupils and cumculum interact, and how the 
facilities in school are related to the extra-mural actii^ities. 

This type of thinking is called "Systems Thinking". 
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26. What is "System Thinking*? 

"System Thinking is a way of thinking about systems in terms 
of the various interactions and relationships within the among 
subsystems and systems. 

Can you give an example of "Systems Thinking*? 



(43) 



26. Think about a motor car system in terms of the interactions and 
rt-'lationships of the various components (elements) like 

(i) engine subsystem 

(ii) . wheel subsystem 
. (iii) gear sybsystem 

- (iv) steering subsystem 



(44) 



27. 



Consider the circuit below. 




bulb 



(45) 



IQhe^bulb does not glow when the key 
is pressed down^ what would you do to 
remedy this fault? 
You may replace the cell^ the wire^ the 
key and the bulb all at the same time to 
see if the bulb glow this time. 

Is this the best way of solving the 
problem? 

If not, can you suggest another way? 



(46) 



27. The components in the circuit arc the cell^ the key^ the wire and the 
bulb. The fault can be due to the malfunctioning of any one of the 
eomponents. 

First check if the cell is working properly; then find out if.the key 



gives good contact^ or the wires are tightened to the terminals 
properly ; and finally see if l" .e bulb is not fused. 



This kind of approach to problem-solving is known as "Systems 
Approach'*. " ^ 
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28- What is ''System Approach"? 

"Systems Approach" is a way of dealing with systems in terms of 
problem finding and problem solving. It is the appli^;ation of sys- 
tems concepts to assist in decision-making and problem -solving. 

jWould you consider direct application of ; a formula or set of for- 
mulas to solve a problem - a '*systems approach"? 



(48) 



28- No. It is not ^'Systems Approach" if it implies the use of a formula 
or a set of clear-cut ways for handling problems. 





(49) 


29, In thinking about systems, we are basically concerned with ei^t 


kinds of relationships known as the "Systems Relationships". 


They are: 




I. 


Structural relationships 


2. 


Interactional relationships 




^FunctionaLrelaiionships 


4. 


Part-whole relationships 


5. 


Isomorphic relationships 


6. 


Subsystem-system relationships 


7. 


Systcm-suprasystem relationships 


8. 


Observer -system relationships. 



(50) 



30. Structural relationships emphasize on structure and sequence. We 
are interested in the way in which different components of the 
system are related spatially (in space) and temporally (in time). 

For example, a description of the different positions of the earth 
at different times of the year ^hnws a structural relationAip he- 



tween the sun and the earth. 
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(51) 



31. 'I'hc fiturc sliows a closed circuit of a bulb, a switch, some conncc- 
ting wires anti a dry cell. 



dry cell 



switch 



bulb 



Can you indicate the stmcttiral relationship of this simple electrical 
nystein? 




\\\. The structural relationship is indicated by the positioning of the 
cclU the eonneetiug wires, the switch andxhc i}ulb to form a simple 
electrical circuit wliieh enables the bulb to [^JoW. 



(53) 

32. Structural relationship is coneernetl with Function and change. 
True or False. 



\ 

, (54) 

32. False. 

Structural relationship is concerned with structure and sequence, 
tvhere we are interested in spatial anti temporal relationships of 
the components of the system. 



(55) 



33. 2,4,6,8, 10, 12, 

The above is a sequence of number where the nrxt number is 
always greater 

by 2. This sequence 

shows the struc tural relationship between iihe numbers. 



Can you give another example of structural relationships without 
using number? 
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The circle has been halved each time to two semicircles, four 
quadrants, eight segments and so on. 



(57) 

34, Internattonal relationships emphasize on interaction and change. 
We are concerned with how the components interact and how the 
final product changes as a result of this interaction. 
For example, water is heated by a burner to form steam. 

Refer to the circuit on Question 31, page . , . Can you indicate 
the interactional relationship involved? 



(58) 

34. The interactional relationship is indicated by the interaction of the 
electric iJ"s6ur"cc{th"c"caiy^w^^^ 
and light. 



(59) 

35. Interactional relationship is concerned with function and sequence. 
True or False, 



(60) 

35. False. 

International relationship deals with interaction and change. It 
indicates how the components in a system interact to give raise 
to changes in the final product. 
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36. 3 + 9=12 

The addition of two numbers to give a new number shows the 
Interaction of the two numbers to give rise to a change in the 
final number* This is an example of interactional relationships* 

Can you give another example without using number? 



(62) 

36- A piece of wood bums in air* 

The wood is made up mainly of carbon* 

When it bums in air^ the carbon combines with the oxygen to 
give carbondioxide* 

The interaction of two elements (carbon and oxygen) results in a 
a new product (carbondioxide)* 



37. The Functional relationships emphasize on function and purpose. 

In functional relationship, we are concemcd with how the struc- 
— turc-and-interac-tions-arc^relatcd-tQu-the_fiLnrtiQns QrL-purpogCS_of 

the system as a whole. 

For example, the importance of a telephone .and its use in com- 
munications give the fiinctionaJ relationship of the telephone in 
communication media* 
— 4lefer back to the circuit in Question 3 1 » page . . . Can you indicate 
the functional relationship involved? 



(64) 



37. The functional relationship in the circuit is indicated by the roles 
of each of the electrical components (cell, switch, connecting 
wiresj bulb). The cell is the electrical current to flow- 

The bulb gives out light and heat. 
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38, The part-whole relationships emphasize on relevance and synergy. 
(Synergy means the sum of the parts is always more meaningful 
than the whole.) In this part-whole relationship, we arc interested 
in the relevance of parts to the whole and the relationship of parts 
to the whole system. 

For example, the various organs in the body combine and inter- 
relate-to form a human body. The organs and the body give the 

-part-whole reUtionship. The body is the synergy. Can you give 

another example of the part-whole relationship of a system? 



(66) 

38. Consider a school Teachers, pupils^ classrooms and fields aux all 
parts of a school system. The various parts combine and inter- 
relate to form the school, giving the part-whole relationship. 



(67) 

39. The isomorphic relationships emphasize oh, convergence and iso- 
morphism. Convergence deals with generaUsation, Isomorphism 
-^eaIs-A\ntl>equiv^ence^ ^ 



For example^ the; concept of fractions v«ll involve. decimals and 
percentages^ and tfiese form an isomorphic relationship. 

How does the isomorphic relationship appear in the study of 
frequency distribution, say, the distribution of the wei^t of 
pupils in a class? 



(68) 

39, The frequency distribution of the wei^t of pupils can be repre- 
sented as a line graph, a histogram or a pie chart- The graphs his- 
togram and pie chart are isomorphic, 

. - In an electrical system, the isomorphic relationship is indicated * 
by the various effects produced Ijy electricityj namely^ the heating 
effect^ the chemical effect, the magnetic effect and the lifting 
effect. 
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40* The subsystem - system relationships emphasize on independence 
and inter-dependenee* In this relationship, we are interested in 
focussing our attention on the more manageable subsystems and 
their relationships to the whole system. 

For example^ the solar system is a subsystem of the galaxy. The 
solar system is dependent on the galaxy, though it cah be taken 
^- —as^n^indepcndent-sy stem -whenconsideringthc- planets/ 



(70) 

4L The subsystem - system relationships are closely related to the 
systcm-supr^system relationships. 

^ If a galaxy ii the system, then the suprasystem will be the 
universe* 

A system is always a part of a larger suprasystem* 



(71) 



42. The system-suprasystem relationships emphasize on boundary 
' {limit) and ecology. 

To every system, fhTrrc""inFlw^s a suprasy ^tcrtn-T4ic--universe- 

^ is tht uliimate* 

In system-suprasyitem relationship, we are concerned with the 
fact that a system is always a part of a larger suprasystem. 

Consider the number system. The real number system is part 
of the overall number suprasystem* The integers are the subsystem 
of the real number system. 

Can you give another example of the system-suprasystem 
relationships? 



42* 



(72) 



Sea transport Is one of the transport systems in the suprasystem 
'Transport'** The ocean-liners, ships ai\3i boats are subsystems 
of the sea transport system. 
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43. 


1 

Wc arc coming. to the eighth, systems relationship - the 
system relationship. 

Can you recollect the other seven systems relationships? 
They are; 


(73) 

observer-., 






























1 


(74) 


43. 


1. Structural Relationships 






2. Interactional Relationships 






3- Functional Relationships 






4, Part-whole Relationships 






5, Isomorphic Relationships 






6, Subsystem-System Relationships 






7, System-Suprasystem Relationships 





44. The observer-system relationships emphasize on 'iivergence and 
relativity; divergence in terms of the relativL tance of parts 

or components, and relativity in terms of the l\*ime of reference 
of the observer. 

In the observer-system relationship, we are concentrating on the 
relative importance of parts, depending on the particular frame 
of reference we are viewing. 

For instance, in electricity, the observer-system relatitjnship is 
exemplified by man's recognition of the usefulness as well as the 
dan^r of electrieity> 

Can you give another example of the observer-system relation- 
ships? 
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44, Two vehicles A and B are moving at different speeds along the same 
direction. The speeds of A and B are respectively 60 and 40 kilo- 
meters per hour. To B, A's speed is 80 km/hr; but in a different, 
direction. However, to a stationary observer by the side of the 
road, the speeds of A and B are still 60 and 40 km/hr respectively, 
TTiis illustrates the ob serve r-sys tern relationship* 



(76) 



45. 



(77) 



Fill in the missing number: 
3,6,12,24, 



,What relationship do you think the above test item is measur- 



ing? 



45. 4S. 



The test item is measuring structural relationships. 



(78) 



46. Insert the missing numbers in the Union of two sets 




'(79) 



What systems relationship does the above item intend to measure? 





(80) 


46, The missing numbers are 




1,5,9,12 




Functional relationship being measured. 
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(81) 

47* The diagram shows a gear 

system comprising the gears 
A, Band C, 

(i) If gear A rotates once, 
how many times will gear 
C rotate? 

(ii) If gear C rotates clock- 
wise, in what direction will 
gear A rotate? 

What systems relationship, does the above item intend to measure? 




(82) 



47. (i) Twice 

(ii) Gear A will rotate colckwisc, 
, Interactional relationship is being emphasized. 



\Vliat systems relationship dues the above item intend to measure? 



47, (i) Twice 

(ii) Gear A \vill rotate colckwisc. 

Interactional rclationsKip is being emphasized, 



(83) 



48, Fill in the missingshape; 



as 



IS to 



IS to 



o 



What systems relationship does the above item intend to measure? 
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(84) 




48. A Square (Q) is the most appropriate shape. 






Part-whole relationship is being measured. 





(85) 



49. Insert an appropriate word in the empty box: 



What systems relationship does the above item intend to measure? 



49. Forest/jungle/woods, 

Isombrphic relationship is being emphasized. 



(86) 



50. 



FilljrL_thc.empty_,box_an appropriate figurc.. 

Top View Object 





(3 







What systems relationship is being emphasized here? 



(87) 
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(89) 


51, Fill in the blank with an appropriate word: 




Wings arc to birds 




as 




limbs are to 




Which systems relationship is being measured? 











(90) 


51, Animals, 




. Su!}system - system rebtionships. 
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Subject: Group Dynamics in School Administration and Leadership 
Topic: Group Discussion in Nation-building 
Reported by: Dr. Paquita D- Gavino 
Introduction: 

The lesson on Group Discussion in Nationbuilding is one of the 34 units for radio 
broadcast compiled by Eugento B- Cauilan^ lecturer in the University*of-thc Air Program 
of the University of Mindanao^ Dajao city^ Philippines* It is part of the course Education 
209, whose nomenclature is Group Dynamics in School Administration and Leadership. 
The course is offered for in-service teachers leading to the degree of Master of Arts in 
Education. 

The lesson is in the form of group , discussions designed to illustrate a technique 
employed by professors and instructors inl colleges and universities who believe in group 
dynamics as effective means of facilitating teaching and learning* 

Critical notes: 

Criticism centered on the style of English used. It was noted that its formal style of 
English may be too complex for students in Asian countries where English is not the 
medium of instruction in the schools. However, the material should suit the hi^ standard 
of English cultivated at the master's level in countries where English is used as medium 
of instruction. 

The material that follows retains the formal style of the original material except that 
some interactive elements were added at appropriate places as suggested in the study 
group. 

Education 209 

UM Air Lesson No. 20 — Group discussion in nation — building 
PROFESSOR: 

Good evenings everybody. The subject of discussion this evening is "Group Dis- 
cussion in Nation-Building.** We have so far devoted five sessions in this class to an inten- 
sive study of group discussions in which we learned the essentials of this phase of group 
dynamics^ external preparations^ the format^ the role of the leader^ the role of the mem- 
bers, and the special, techniques. We now want to see the relevance of group discussions 
to the task of nation -building. Before doing this, however, we need a brief review of the 
psychological theories of group discussion. Our work tonight therefore has two important 
parts: (I) review of psychological theories, and (2) group discussion in nation-building. 
We shall leave the selection of the topics under each part to the class* 

To enable us to organize the ide^s presented this evening into a coherent outline 
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which will guide us in ^nswcrin^ the follow-up questions^ 1 suggest tliat we take note 
of the important points contributed by all the members who will speak in this session. 

We may now begin the discussion on Part 1^ the psychological theories of group dis- 
cussion. Anyhody who is ready may open the discussion. 

AGNES: 

If my friends have no objections^ I propose that we use as our tentative guide for 
Part 1 the topics in Chapter 8 of Dr, Bulatao*s booklet which we are now using as re- 
ference. Wt may delete some of them and present some of our own: 

The first psychological theory is: Every individual has a unique world. This means 
that each of us is like a leaf in one tree; no two leaves are exactly identical in every 
aspect. A classical illustration^ among many others^ is the story about the six blind men 
of Hindustan and the elephant. Each man developed his own concept of the elephant on 
the basis of that part of the animal that he had touched while the animal was passing by. 
Each preferrctl to live in his own world instead of taking advantage of the combined 
intelligence of his group. Their group discussion took the form of mutual recrimination 
instead of mutual respect for one another's opinion. What these blind men needed was a 
group leader who was not blind, one who knew the whole truth becasue he could see it. 
He would have told these blind rnen that while each of them was partly ri^t they only 
had to put together all their own individual concepts to build up the whole and true 
concept of the elephant. The implication of this psychological truth is that no single 
individual may have all the trudis or facts; he needs the help of others in his search for 
reality, . 

BERT: 

Another theory is: The source of creativity is the true self. One may conform to 
social standards and be a **socialized** creature. However, since he is essentially different 
from others in many ways, his true self eventually comes out when the occasion demands. 
One of the natural tendencies of the individual is to engage in creative activities as a 
means of projecting his personality^ He may fcHow the stereotypes in his social world in 
his effort to conform to social pressures and to gain social approval^ thereby building an 
aura around him which is artificial in the sense that what he has tried hard to create is 
not really his. It does not reveal his true self^ his unique personality. In one of our earlier 
sessions we had an example of this when one of us talked about "balikbayan^* (returnee) 
from Hawaii. In the storyy this **balikbayan" tried to impress his home-town people that 
he had become an American in dress and in speech. What he was showing was not his true 
self, and instead of being sincerely welcomed and appreciated, he only succeeded in earn- 
ing a new name, **balik-buang" (crazy returnee). The implication of this theory for group 
dynamics is clear: one should not *'put on airs*^ in his relation with others. We can be 
better understood if we build and create something of social value around our true selves. 

CORA: 

Another psychological theory relevant to group dynamics is: It is difficult to tap and 
correct the true self. There is bound to be conflict between the true self and the socially- 
oriented self. The primitive desires of man ha^e^Q^h positive and negative values to both 
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tlic inaii and to society;. so arc the social inllucnccs in man's environment. The implica- 
tion of this theory may be noted when \ve ol}Scrvt; how some men blindly overvahie 
ccrtahi social bcliefsj standards, and even superstitions. In one group session in which the 
medium f)r c<jmmuiucatii>n was nothing l)ut English, one man who could understand the 
language hut eoiikj not speak it as llucntly as the others had lo supress his desire to 
participaic in llic iteli^xTations in I>flglish for fear of being looked clown upon. However, 
when he was ^iHoweil toOsc^atry ;)thcr medium, vernacular or a combination of English 
with the dialect, he had to apolegize first. He said, **Ako intawon, grade four lang. Ako na 
lang Binisayon, kay walhon man god ang akong- iningglis." (I shall just use Vigayan 
because having finished only grade four, my English is left-handed.) That man's exposi- 
tif)n on the community problem under iliscussion v^^as adjudged the most lucid in that 
session* He explained how one can eaponize a cockerel without modern instruments. 

DANNY: 

riiai Iciuls us to the theory^ that group discussion is an opportunity for the individual 
to liberate the true self. The group in Cora*s description was a benign one. It accepted 
the niao whose English was *1eft-h;inded" as iin asset to the group* and the man gave 
a goocLaccounl of himself, his true self. In other words, *'Lumabas ang natural'' (the 
true self had been liberated) through the tolerance of his group. 

ELPIE: 

The incident also pn)ved another theory; The true self can be corrected by group 
discussion. Part of the true self i i the man in Cora's description had build around itself 
the wrong notion that one had to speak fluent English to be able to communicate v^^ith 
others. That notion was corrected when he received the adulation of other members of 
his group after his p:irticipation. 

In group <liscussions, then, ue liberate our true selves when v^^e are allowed to speak 
in our own natural way, giving voice to our deep thougjits and feelings without censure, 
without ridicule. 

While we speak of the correction of the true-self, we must also remember the anti- 
social true self. This type of self should not be liberated; instead, its correction thro* gh 
participation in group work should be the goal. How is this made possible? New ex- 
periences in creativity in collaboration with others can rnake one learn to govern his 
anti-social desires ^irid to keep his primitive passions within due bounds. Working with 
others who are motivated by the generally accepted concepts of the true, the good, and 
the beautiful in human life \z sound therapy in itself. 

FRED: 

One more theory is that group discussion is a fniitEul experienee^it solves problems 
and promotes personal growth. Given the rigjit kind of people to work with, it should 
not be difficult for one to find solutions to his own problems and in the process develops 
a healthy personality. 
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PROFESSOR; 

Witii the principles wc have discussed in Part 1 of our tentative outline, \/c should he 
hctter prei>iire<l \ot Part II, nation-building. Before we actually discuss the suhjeci* it is 
necessary for us to consi<ler what kin<i of nation is to be built and what objectives this 
nation desires to attain. We shoukl know what it is now attemptinj^ to accomplish toward 
the attainment of its ohjeetives* ,^VVc know thai the Philippines is wliat it is now, its 
strengths and weaknesses, as the result of our own people's brand of ^oup dynamics for 
centuries before us, I think we should limit discussion to tlie contribution of group 
discus^iion as a phase of group dynamics to national reconstruction un<kr the New So- 
ciety, and to do this we should know the broad ^i^oMs of the New Society, What are these 
go;ds, may J ask? 



As published in the national papers on November 2, 1972, the goals of the New 
Soeiety are expressed in the code name; 

PLEDGES, in which ;™ 



p 


stan<ls for Peace 


L 


for land reform 


E 


for Economic development 


D 


for Development of moral values 


G 


for Government reforms 


E 


for Educational reforms, and 


S 


for Social services 



Out question now is: What is the role of group discussion in the effort of the New 
Society to achieve each of these objectives? To begin with, I venture to say that the 
formulation of the foregoing objectives was the outcome of group discussions among the 
President's advisers under the leadership of the President himself even if we assume that 
the ideas had already been in his mind to start with. There must have been a series of 
conferences which culminated in the final drafting of the preclamation^ in the same way 
that a law comes to its final form only after several committee deliberations and open 
hearings in the chambers of Congress and Senate preparatory to its submission to the 
two chambers* 

PROCESSOR; 

And now, for the first objective. Peace and Order, Like the preclamation itself in 
which this objective was included, the problem of peace and order had been the subject 
of many conferences, but we are more concerned here with the role of group discussions 
in the maintenance of peace and internal security. To me^ the jriost significant group 
discussions were the series of confrontations held in Zambeanga City, Basilan, and Jolo 
in which representatives of both parties 'laid their cards on the table" so to speak, i 
say ''significant" because those confrontations had given both sides opportunities to 
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reexamine their own views and to see that the problem of clissidence can not be solved 
by all the group discussions in the world unless both sides — the pretagenists themselves 
lay down their arms first and together use reason instead of passion in working out a 
solution. I think I have overtlone my part- Ixt ljis hear others who may have better ideas 
than mine on this topic or on the rest f>f the olyectivcs of the New Society. 

HENRY: 

What I know about the role of group di,scussions in the implementation of the 
program for land reform may be limited. I shall C(*nfine my remarks to what I have 
observed among our ex-tenants. I c;J] them ex-tenants l^ecause they have been released 
from the bondage of soil; They talk now mostly about their problems of improving their 
methods of production, no longer iibout how to pay their debts. Group discussions in 
their ease have virtually become sessions in agricultural education. The concept of land 
reform is no longer that (*f transferring of ownership of the land but that of reforming 
their farming practices. Muss media has come to their aid in the form of radio lectures 
anti printed suggestions. Experts in agricultural technology also go to the harries to 
attend meetings of farmers, give demonstrations, nnd help farmers evaluate new tech- 
niques now being applied. 

AGNES: 

The third goal, economic development, involves a more comprehensive program 
because of the complexity <*f the problems involved in its implementation. Group'^s- 
cussioiis have to include problems of the efficient and expeditions production of food 
and raw materials, the processing of food and raw materials, their distribution, and 
consumpttoiK There is even a new course called "consumerism" whtch is designed to 
make people not only \\,>c and intelligent consumers but also more vigilant against un- 
ethical advertisements and commercial gimmicks. 

It sliould be admitted, however, that merely talking about economic developnient 
will not improve the national economy* Talk must be based on actual prodiiciive ex- 
perience. That is why in our schools today teachers and pupils talk less and produce 
more. Emphasis is on productivity. The best place to hold a group discussion on eg- 
gplantSf for example, is the eggplant garden where pupils and teachers see actually the 
aggplaitts h^igirig here and there. What we want to emphasize here is that, ideally, a 
group discussion can be more meaningful to all concerned if it is help in the proper 
setting. This implies therefore the need for structuring school environments accordingly 
and, whenever necessary, the resort to field trips, at least in the immediate vicinity. The 
Laguna approach to community education may therefore be revived, because in this 
approach group diseussions are held outside the school premises, that is, in places in the 
community where the materials under discussion are available and where the people in 
the community can freely participate in the discussions. 

BERT; 

I agree with you. Now let me talk on the. next objective. When we discuss the 
development of moral values and how group discussions may contribute to their devel- 
opment, it is assume^l that wc are aware of existing situations and problems in society 
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which tend to cause normaJ degeneration among our people. While the study of hypothe- 
tical problems may be helpful^ we should be more realistic by attacking real situations. 
Generally, discussions should center on causes of moral problems and the best means of 
removing these causOs. A moral problem is like a physical ailment which needs a thorough 
diagnosis by a specialist* If the social diagnosis shows that the cause is somewhere within 
the administrative or government machinery, the correction should begin in that place. 
Accordingly/ group discussions must be properly orienteti; otherwise > we may be barking 
at the wrong tree, or punishing the wrong person. This leads us to the next objective — 
government reforms and reorganization, 

CORA: 

You are not insinuating of course that all the ills of the oltl society must be blamed 
on tlic a<hninistration, 

BERT: 

or etnirse nt)t, Cora, Ours is a democracy. The people govern. They set up the 
machinery of administration through the Constitution* All that process involves public 
discussions in which we are all expected to be active participants, 

^kills in conducting public discussions^ however, should be developed, I can say that 
courses like Education 209 (Group Dynamics in School Administration) and specifically 
this unit are usefuL 

CORA: 

I agree wilii you, Bert, This nation **must be great again*', as the President himself 
said in 1965, By *'nation" he meant us all — the people — and the government machin- 
ery, the administration, must undergo a ''revolution" within itself, a peaceful one as 
described in his book entitled: Today's Revolution: Democracy?, published in 197L 
Chapter six, pages 91-120, describes his idea of a New Socie'^ty, Chapter seven of the 
same book, page 127, says something relevant to our lesson tonight, and I quote: 

"I will not recommend, however, a national silence about our faults. As a 
matter of fact our strongest institution is the freedom of speech, and yet the hum- 
blest Filipino has the right to ask what ends arc served by freedom of expression — 
at its base, freedom of thought — when it abandons discussion of abuse. More than 
any President, I delight in the confrontation of ideas, and, for this reason, I will not 
consent to any restriction on democratic dialogue," 

DANNY: 

Government reforms and reorganization means a general overhauling of the ma- 
chinery. This overhauling must include our educational system u'hich the President 
described in 1972 as "irrelevant, misaligned, and an exercise in solipsism." Our school 
system had been out of gear itself because we — the people — had allowed it through our 
own complacency to be that way- ''Show us the schools of the people'% said Riyal, *'and 
I will tell you what the people are/* 

This old-society **irrelevance and misalignment" of our educational system was 
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aggravated by the alienation of some of our hi^cst educational institutions themselves 
which had become tools of an alien ideology advocating nihilistic doctrines which in- 
stigated violent "parliaments of the streets'* instead of peaceful confrontations. 

ELPIE: 

That reminds me of Simoun in Rizal's El Filibusterismo who advocated total des- 
truction of a "sick race" to be replaced with a strong one. That "sick" race is still with 
usj but under the New Society it is being rehabilitated through our present program for 
social services which is the last of the goals of the present administration. If society is 
"sick'\ it must not be left to decay; it must be cured of its ailments. Just as a patient 
who is in a critical condition needs the services of specialists who are in constant consul- 
tation for the purpose of pooling together their talents in the search for the most effi- 
cacious remedies, so should those among us who are still '*sick'^ and in dire ne^d of the 
best remedies be given the care and attention they need from the best minds in this 
country. Our specialists in social regeneration must now come to the conference table 
and do their job. 

PROFESSok: 

Thank you, everyone. We may now summarize the ideas taken up here with the help 
of the following questions: ^ 

1. State the psychological theories on group discussions and briefly describe some 
specific illustrations of their application. 

2. What are the goals of the New Society? Explain the role of group discussion in 
the attainment of each of these goals. 

You may refer to the following sources which are available in your forum centers. 

I . Bulatao, Jaime, pp. 27-39. 

2. "Broad Goals of the New Society", Daily Express, November 2, 1972. 

3. Department Order No. 6, s. 197^3. 

4. Marcos, Ferdinand. Today's Revolution: Democracy^ pp. 91-120; 127. 

Once again may I remind you to answer these questions in your work books. Since 
we are now more than half-way through with our course, your terra projects should be 
coming up to fairly good sh^e. Thank you for your participation. 

BROADCASTER: ^ > ■ 

Questions and suggestions regarding the course will be greatly aj)preciated. Your 
forum leaders are available anytime for consultation, or you may write to me or Dean 
Paquita D. Gavino, coordinator of the University — On — The — Air^ Davao city. 

Till next broadcast time, please consult your schedules, this is Mike Balbin saying 
go'odni^t and sweet dreams! 
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Subject: Radio Programme on **How to Teach the Meaning of Incomplete Sentences" 
for Elementary School Teachers In-service Educaitpn in Indonesia 

Translated by; Mr Slamet Sudarman 

Introduction: 

This material is used for in-service elementary school teachers in Indonesia by radio^ 
supported by printed materials. The educational Radio Broadcasting System in Indonesia 
supports the in-service education programme carried out by the Mobile Team Units 
which is a face- to- face activity, ^ 

The face-to-face in-service programme is carried out three times a year, for a period . 
of seven days each, for teachers who are in regions with good transportation and com- 
munication. For regions where transportation and communication are difficult, the in- 
service programme is implemented once a year for 15 days/The programmes of the 
Educational Radio Broadcasting System for Elementary School Teachers are transmitted 
twice daily covering Indonesian language. Physics, Social Studies, Mathematics, the Moral 
of Pancasila, and Music. These in-service programmes are needed to train teachers in the 
implementation of the new curriculum and the use of new text books published by the 
government, 

A curriculum is made for the Educational Radio Broadcasting programmes from 
the existing in-service materials developed by the Mobile Team Units, the existing curri- 
culum, the new textbooks, and other resources. The curriculum is designed by a team 
consisting of subject matter specialists, curriculum experts, instructional developers/ 
media specialists, and representatives of the target teachers. Each subject matter is divided 
into topics and sub-topics. 

Programmes for the Educational Broadcasting are developed from these sub-topics 
in the form of printed supplementary materials and radio scripts for 20-minute broad- 
casts. The teachers are expected to. read the printed supplementary materials before 
they listen to the broadcast. In the printed supplementary material, they are provided- 
with the objectives of the programme, the synopsis, the difficult or foreign terms, and the 
materials that cannot be broadcast e,g. diagrams, pictures, and forms. Information about 
activities students should complete, before, during, and after the broadcast, are also 
provided in the printed materials, aside from a guide-book with general suggestions on 
how to follow the Educational Radio Programmes, 

The following material is taken from the Indonesian Language consisting of: (1) a 
topic: how it is written and broken down in the curriculum; (2) the printed material:^ how 
it comes out in the form of the printed material: and (3) the radio script, which is based 
on the. curriculum and the printed supplementary material. 

/. The original materials are in Indonesian language but an English translatio^n was 
made for use in the Technical Working Group meeting. The English translation is given 
here, .'['}. 
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Critical notes 

The critiques given by the participants after the material was presented were; 

1. The terms used should be consistent, 

2. The abbreviation of words and the technical terms should be explained. 

3. References should be provided after the evaluation. 

4. Time and target clientele should be clearly indicated. 



SUPPLEMENTARY PRINTED MATERIALS 

SUBJECT MATTER 
PROGRAM NUMBER 
TOPIC 
SUB^TOPIC 
TIME 
CLASS 



Indonesian Language 
I^L 24 

The meaning of a sentence. 
The meaning of an incomplete sentence. 
Second semester 
I " 



L The Objectives of the Program 

At the end of the program the teachers should be able; 
L to explain the meaning of an incomplete sentence. 

2- to guide cheir students to understand the meaning of an incomplete sentence. 
IL Synopsi'r 

In the old days grammarians had the opinion that the completeness of an sentence 
was d^xided by the sentence pattern of: Subject -Verb -Verb -Object (S-V-0). The complet- 
ness of a sentence is based on the harmony of 'form' and ^content*. Sometimes the 
content mi^t be broader than the form- In this case the sentence is considered as in- 
complete. In other words we may say that a sentence is incomplete when the form is 
^ not in accordance with the sentei.ce pattern S-V-O^ or when the pattern of S-V-O isnot 

fulfilled. 

In daily language or in oral language we frequently hear incomplete sentences^ such 

as; 

*Go!* 
'No!* 

'Quickly!' i 

Old grammarians considered that they were not sentences because they do not meet; 
the requirements of the sentence pattern of S-V-0. These sentences are very simple^ 
consisting only of one word^ but the meaning is broad. The form 'go!* may mean> ; 
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'You must go!' 
*Gt) from here!' 

*Go from me, because I hate youP 

On the other hand there are groiips of words such as: 

*kercta api* 

'rumat! sakit umum^ 

^pendidikan kesejahteraan keluarga' 

which have complete meaning but they are not sentences. If we consider these groups of 
words as incomplete sentenecs we can still understand their meaning based on: 

1. the expression 

2. the intonation 

3. the meaning ^ . ^ 

4. the situation " 



which become, tlic requirements to understand an incomplete sentence. To teach this 
sub-topic wc can use the teehniques of lecturing* demonstration and que^ ion-answer or 
a combination of these techniques. 

/ / 

III* Evaluation 

Answer the following question; / 

1. What is an incomplete sehtence? 

2. According to old grammar^ what is the definition of: 

— . a complete sen^ence^ 

— an incomplete sentence* 

./ 

3* What kind of ^entences (complete or ineomplete) are those that have the 
pattern of S-V*? _ 

4. Mention the ^requirements of understanding the meaning of incomplete seiit- 
enccs. / ^ 

^ - 

5* Based on the requirements about (No* 4), what ideas do you think the follow- 
ing forms have: 

'Come in!' r^.^ ' 

'Sit down!' \ 



IV* Referenees; 

1. Bahasa Indonesia^ Pedoman^ Guru Membaca dan Menulis Permulaan 1^ Dep* 
PdanIC 

2* Bahasa Indonesia — Belajar Membaca dan MenuIis I b, Dep* P dan IC 
3* Tatabahasa Indonesia, Dr. Goys Kraf/Halaman 153» Nusa Indah^ 1976, 
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RADIO PROGRAMME 

I. SUBJECT MATTER 

II. PROGRAMME NUMBER 

III. TOPIC 

IV. SUB-TOPIC 

V. TIMK . 
VI. CLASS 



INDONESIAN LANGUAGE 
LI.24 

\tiie meaning of sentence 

The meaning of an incomplete 
sentence 

2nd skmester 

ONE 1 



1, FX 

2. ANNOUNCliR 

3* FX 
4, >\NNOUNCER 



FX 



6. MRS. SRI 

7. MR. HADI 
a MRS. SRI 
9, MR. HADI 



OPENING TUNE . • • UP • • • DOWN , , , UNDER 

OPENING ANNOUNCEMENT 

OPENING TUNE DOWN ... OUT 

Hello listeners, especially Elementary School Teachers 
in Indonesia. I am very glad to meet you again in this 
programme. At this moment we are going to talk about 
bur daily tasks, especially on the process of'learning 
and teaching activities. We are going to talk about the 
learning and teaching process of Indonesian language. 
The topic is how to teach the meaning of a sentence and 
the sub-topic of our programme today is how to teach 
tlic meaning of an incomplete sentence. Are you ready 
to listen to our programme now? To know more about 
the teaching of the meaning of an incomplete sentence 
let us listen to our friends who arc talking about this 
subject. But before we meet them, let me tell you the 
objectives of this programme. After listening to this 
programme, you are expected to be able; (I) to explain 
the meaning of an incomplete sentence, and (2) to teach 
your students to understand the meaning of an incom- 
plete sentence. 

BRIDGEMUSIC- . - (10") 

Mr, Hl i, have you been here long? 

Yes, madam, I want to see you. 

Is there anything important? 

Ycst madam, I want to ask you about the unit lesson of 
class I. 
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10. MRS. SRI 

11. MR. HADI 
it MRS. SRI 

13. MR. HADI 

14. MRS. SRI 

15. MR. riADl 

16. MRS. SRI 

17. MR. HADI 

18. MRS. SRI 

19. MR. HADI 

20. MRS. SRI 

, t 

21. MR. HADI 

22. MRS. SRI 



23. MR, HADI 

24. MRS. SRI 

25. MR, HADI , 

26. MRS. SRI 



ERIC 



Which unit lesson? 
The unit lesson for next week. 
What is the subject matter? 
Indonesian language. 

As head of this school, of course, 1 will help you do 
your job. 

Thank you, madam. 

What problem do you have? 

It is about this topic. The meaning of a sentence, and 
the sub-topic is, the meaning of an incomplete sentence. 
1 am not sure about this. 

OK. 1 am sure you know what is meant by a sentence 
which covers complete and incomplete sentences. 

Yes, 1 know it. But the first grade students don't know 
what an incomplete sentence is. We have never taught 
grammar in the first grade. 

That is right. Even in the 5th or 6th grade we never 
teach grammar separately. Therefore we must know 
what an incomplete sentence is. 

An incomplete sentence is a sentence that does not 
meet the requirements of the S.V.O. pattern. 

That is according to traditional grammarians. They 
considered that a sentence is incomplete if the s-v-o 
is not complete. And we frequently do not follow the 
s-v-o pattern in our daily conversation. Does this mean 
that the sentences we speak have no meaning? 

Yes, they have. But, a sentence is a unit of words that 
has a complete idea. 

But what is meant by a complete sentence where the 
form and the meaning of the sentence are in harnioiiy. 
If the meaning Is broader than the form, the old gi'am- 
marians considered it as incomplete. 

So, according to the traditional grammarians, if the 
meaning is broad, the fonh must be broad too. 

Yes, they taught that if the pattern is incomplete the 
concept is also incomplete. 
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: Hum 




28. 


MRS. SRI 


: Mr. Hadi, In Our daily life we frequently just say *Go\ 
*Comc on\ 




29. 


MR. HAD[ 


: Arc they sentences too? Complete sentences? 




30. 


MRS.-SRI 


— : Traditional grammarians considered tliem-as incomplete — — 
sentences^ because there is too much idea or meaning in 
the word *Go\ *Come on*. *Go* sometimes means, 
*you have to go\ or *you have to leave mc\ 




31. 


MR. HADI 


What do you cidl such sentences? 




32. 


MRS. SRI 


; In traditional grammar they are called incomplete 
sentences. According to traditional grammar a sentence 
is complete if it has a subject and a predicate, with or 
without an object (ADLIB). If a sentence has no subject 
or predicate it will be incomplete. 




33. 


MR. HADI 


; Nt)W what about groups of words such as *a stone 
housc\ flower gardcif*> *on the table*. 




34. 


MRS. SRI 


; Do you ask about the meaning of those words or do 
you want to know whether they are complete or in- 
complete sentences? 






MK. HAD! 


; Not the meanings but whether they are sentences or 
not? 




36. 


MRS, SRI 


: They are not sentences, but phrases. 








: *a stone house* Is not a sentence but a phrase. 




38. 


MRS. SRI 


: YeSj that is right. 




39. 


MR. HADI 


: WcIIj you frequendy mention traditional grammar. Is 
there any other tT-dmmar? 




40. 


MRS. SRI 


: YeSj there is. Traditional grammar distinguishes com- 
plete and incomplete sentences. While Goys Kraf^ a 
modern grammarian^ says^ that a sentence is a saying 
preceded by a pause» while the intonation of a saying 
shows that it is complete. 




41. 


MR. HADI 


; Wait a minute. You have just mentioned *a pause*. 
What does it mean? 




42. 


MRS. SRI 


: According to Kraf, a pause means more than a stop. A 
stop means that a process which is going on is stopped. 
Before a process we may say nothings but it does not 
mean/a stop\ therefore^, we use the term *a pause*. 
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43. MR. HADI 

44. MRS. SRI 



45. MR. HADI 

46. MRS. SRI 

47. MR. HADI 

48. MRS, SRI 



49. MR. HADI 

50. MRS. SlU 
5K MR. HADI 

52. MRS. SRI 

53. MR. HADI 

54. MRS. SRI 
55? MR. HADI 
56. MRS. SRI 



d7. MR. HADI 

58. MRS. SRI 

59. MR. HADI 



So wc have a pause before a process happens. 

YeSt wc have *an early pause* which is before a process, 
wc have 'a middle pause' which is a stop in the middle 
of li process^ and 'a final pause* which is a stop after a 
process. 



Hum^ in this way^ there are three pauses^ an^early pause^ 
a middle pause, and a final pause. 

That is right. 

Just now you also mentioned the intonation of a 
sentence. Does it have any influence on the meaning of 
a sentence? 

Oh yeSt of course. It influences the meaning of a sent- 
ence. A sentence with a rising intonation at the end^ has 
a different meaning than a sentence with a falling 
in tonation. 

So, if I,say» 'You are a good boy* (WITH RISING 
INTONATION) has a different meaning if I say 'You are 
a good boy' (FALLING INTONATION). 

Right. The meaning of a sentence is also influenced by 
the* expression and the situation. 

Yes, we have studied about it. But there is another 
question (ADLIB). The textbook for the first grade 
covers only how to write and to read^ Book L 

Well, do you mean that you have problems to get the 
materials to teach the meaning of incomplete sentences? 

Yes, you are righL In Book I all sentences are complete 
sentences. 

All sentences are in the form of S.V.O. or S.V.T.right? 
Yes. 

To teach the meaning of an incomplete sentence we 
may take sentences that we use daily with the students^ 
so they will know the exact meaning of incomplete 
sentences we use every day. 

Is it necessary to tell the students that there are com- 
plete and incomplete sentences? 

No, it is not. Do you know why? 

Hum. We need not teach grammar to the students. 
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60. 


MRS. SRI 




: Thiit is righL As in Book I the r-^ntences arc complete^ 
we much look for examples by ourselves. We then ask 
questions about the meaning of our examples. Let us 
listen to a cassette programme from the Educational 
Radio Broadcasting iibout this. 






61. 




FX 


: BRIDGEMUSIC , , , (10") 






62. 


TEACHER 




I Let us study Indonesian, Listen to me, *Mother goes to 
market'. Repeat after me Amin, 






63. 


AM IN 




: Mother goes to market. 






64. 


TEACH £R 




; Fine, Where does modier gp? 






65. 


STUDENTS 




: to market. 




'it 


66. 


TEACHER 




; Excellent, Now listen again. Mother goes. You can add, 
Mother goes to the shop, or Mother goes to the bath* 
room. Now you Yanti, add some other thing. 






67. 


YANTI 




: Mother goes to buy rice. 






68. 


TEACHER 




: Right, You are right Yanti, Mother goes to buy rice. 
Now listen to me> ^Mother goes* (RISING), Is there any 
difference? 




. - 


69. 


STUDENTS 




; Yes, there Is, 






70. 


TEACHER 




\ Wellj who knows the difference? Raise your hand, 
(PAUSE), Well, you Iwan. 






71. 


IWAN 




: Asking, 






72. 


TEACHER 




: That is good. Mother goes? (RISING) is a question. Now 
listen again. If you are crying and say; Mother go! What 
does it mean? 






/ J. 


o i U i o 




: 1 want mother to go. 






74. 






\ Right, So when you are crying you do not. want your 
mother coming to you and you. shout, 'Mother go* 
(ADLIB), Now, listen again, *Go', You say that while 
your eyes become so wide. What does 'go^ mean? 






75. 


STUDENTS 




^ To ask one to go and you are angry. 






76. 


TEACHER 




; Right, This means that someone who says that is angry^ 
and he asks another one to go. So if you are talking to 
someone you must look carefully to him or her. Now 
iisten again. Eat, What does it mean? (PAUSE), No one , 
knows? O.K. This means that I want you to eat. Well, 
listen again. Mother (CALLING), What does it mean?' 
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77. STUDENTS 

78. ■ FX 

79. ANNOUNCER 

80. FX 



Calling. 

CLOSING TUNE ... UP ... DOWN 

CLOSING ANNOUNCEMENT. 

CLOSING TUNE ... UP . . . DOWN 



UNOriR 



OUT 



,Not:s: ADUB: unaaipted 

*-vK>: Subject •Verb-Object. 
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THAILAND 

ll'lLi:: KDUCATION MANAGKMtN'l IN THE IIIAI SOCILTY Wl-LLFARE 
KDUCATION 

Mi:i>iA usi:i>: i>Lsi.\Nc:i: li- arning through tklkvision by 

SUKHOIHAl IIIAMMAnnRAT OPEN UNIVKRSITY 
Reported l)y: Mn KariH>t T'ltitakainol 
liilro<iiicti6ii: 

riiis iiutfcrinl is dcvt-lopcti im the Ktluc^ition Course 101 : Fiiiidiuncntals of Etluca- 
iion, 'V\ic Uiv\ijci aiuliencc ar<.* teachers, c<lucatt>rs imd others interested in education. The 
tlunttion of the telecast is 30 initiutes. The scliethile of ihc programme relating to this 
seript ran he obtaiiK'd'hy writini; to Sukhothai Tliaminathirat Open Uiuversity. 

CritieaJ Notes: 

1, A similar programme might be tiilrt)duced by ratlio broadcastingj especially for 
those rouijiries where the television sei^^icc is nut available for distance learning. 

2. Co-operation betweeit the open university ajul the television station is very 
important, to make the programme successtuL 

3. It is accessary to provitle le^irners with correspondence materi^s including 
tests, folh)vvetl by the television programme* 

4, Some measures to assess effectiveness of this type of telecasting should be 
con si tiered. 

Telecast on Suuday, 14th December, 1980 {6:00-6:30 a.m.) 
Taped on Monday, 8th December, 1980 
Television Station, Channel 7^ Bangkok, Thailand 

Master of C<!remony Dr. Siriwan Suwanapa 

Guest Speaker MR, KAJVIOL THITAKAMOL 

Programme Director 

Staff Director 

Co'Ordiuator 

Camera — man 

Vitlco — tape 

Light 

Sound 

Script Mr, Viriya Vongselaohakul 

Consultants Dr. Siriwan Suwanapa 

Ass*t Prof. Vichitr Bhakdirat 

PROPS 

1. Living room set: two chairs 

2. Caption stand etc. 
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Telcvixion 



I 





Pictures 


Sound ■ ^ 




S/l Camera l,CipUoi» 7 
Welfurc HJucation 
l-.{). (Cunicra ;]nil SlUlc) 


l\0. Music- 


9. 


Dissolvt; (t ;imer;j 2) M.S. 


CooU morning ladies and ^ntlemen« our programme today is 
the first oi tlic series entitled ''fund a mentals of education". 
In this series, we will discuss educational management iii tUe 
Thai sodci> . Tlie scries is broken down into 3 programmes. The 
first prograjjime deals with welfare e<lucation, the second, special 
^ucation, and the third, adult education' and education for 
monks and novices. 


10. 


S/rtCamera 1) Caption 8 


It is a well-known fact tha'« the Royal Thai Cruvernmcnt 
has provided the following types of schools. 


II. 


Dissolve side 2 ' 
Kinilcr^tcn 


Kindergarten. 


12. 


Dissi>lvc .slide 3 
.Llementaiy scliot>U 


tlementary schools. / 


13. 


Dissolve sliile 4 
Scoontlary schools 


Secondary schools. 


14. 


Dissolve slide 5 
Vocational schools 


Vocational sChoois. . 


15. 


Diss'^lvo sliJc 6 
Universities 


Universities. 


16. 


Dissolve (Camcrii 2) 
MX. 


It is obvious that the above educational Institutions cater 
to the general public. However, rliere are others who cannot 
participate actively in these institutions. 


17. 


Dissolve slide 6, 7 and tribal people 


These are Thais wlio live in remote rural areas. 


18, 


Dissolve slide 8 
"Nomadic boat people" 


Nomads^ e.g., ''boat peoples- 


19. 


Dissolve Slide 9 
Refugee Center 


Refugees. 


20. 


Dt,wh'e slide 10 
1 land leap pcd people 


The hai>djcapped. 


21. 


Dissolve slide 1 1 
Blind children 


The blind. 


22. 


Dissolve slide 12 
Deaf children 


The deaf- 


23. 


Dissolve ilide 13 

Mentally handieapped ehitdren 


The mentally handicapped. 


24. 


Dissolve slide 14 
Factory Workers, 


Those who had no education rapport unity while they are 
young and stiU wish !o study. 


25. 


Dissoive slide 15 
Monks aiid novices 


Monks and novices- ^ 7 


26. 


Dissolve (Camera 2) 
MX. 


The above mentioned groups cannot be enrolled in ordinary 
schools. The Government responds to their needs by providing 
special education for them. 
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Thar land 



Pictures 



Somd 



In order to inform the public of tltc general managemeni 
for the5« groups and that for the t^neral public, v;c have invjteJ 
Mr Kamol Tliitakamol, lleaJ, Supervisory Unit, Department of 
GcnciaL [Education, Miiustry of E^duc^ttou, to speak to \x%, toJay. 



27. Zoom at (Camera 2) 
(Two shots) 

(M*C and Mr* Kaniol arc projected on the 
screen) 



M.C; Good moming^Mr. Kamol. 
Kamol: Good mornirjg. 

M.C.: I would like to ask if there ;irc any agencies 
providing education for those members of the 
society who are fundamentally different from 
the mainstream of society. 

Kij^iol: The Department of Gerjeral Education und the 
Department of Non-formal Edueation. Ministry 
of Education, are directly responsible for rhc 
education of these members of society yoa are 
leferring to on anon-formaJ basis. Other agencies 
involved also arc the Social Welfare Depaitment. 
Department of the Interior, and various founda- 
tions for the handicapped under the auspices of 
the King as weQ as the Police Patrol Headquar- 
ters, hospitals, and different voluntary agencies. 

M.C: What roles do the military^ Boarder Patrol 
Department, and. other voluntary agencies play 
in providing non-formal education? 

Kamol: In general, the Boarder Patrol Department 
arranges education for minorities, e.g. different 
tribal groups in the northern area. 

M,C.: Thank you. I would Jike to request you to give 
moie details of the roles of the Ministry of 
Education, 



28. Zoom in (Camera 2) 
M.S., Mi. K;unoL 



Kamol: We i^ay break down the education management 
for special types of people into 3 categories. 
The iiTSi is welfare education which provides 
educational assistance to students in inaccessible 
areas, for example, tribal people, or nomadic 
boat people and homeless children who—lost- 
their parents in battlefields and the lepers* 
children. These children arc put in boarding 
welfare schools to study £eneral as well as occu- 
paiionaJ subjects. After elementary school, the 
government gives scholarship for students to 
continue their education in secondary or voca- 
tional schools and teachers colleges. The second 
category is eaUed special education. It is specie 
fically for the liandicapped. It is broken down 
into school for the blind, school for the deaf, 
school for the physically^handicapped and school 
for tlie mentally retarded. The third category is 
adult and continuing education including educa- 
tion for monks and novices, in the form of 
out-of-school education. The thiri categories 
are under the auspices of the Department of 
Non-formaJ Education* 



30, Cut L.S. 

M,C and Mr. Kamol. 



M.C: How many welfare schools are in existence now? 
and how do they admit students? 

Kamol: At present, there are 23 schools in Bangkok and 
in the regions. We have, for example. Bang Gruay 
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IBS 



Tt levision 



Pictures SoutuI 



iind Panom I'luin Welfare Schools* We liavc 
uitcria fur admission lo wcLfmc schools. l\.ich 
school accepts studerUs trotu their own pto- 
vinccs. \inch province solwts stutl;;nts ami scnJs 
■ T" than tu Ih;; welfare schuo) of thai are:i. 

M.C^ Think you. LuJws and genlietmen, loday wc 
amid only talk uil)out one category of welfare 
education. The other two cilegorics wilJ be 
discussed in our next program. We wish to thank 
Mr. KamoL To; being with us today. 



Kanud: tioodbyt*. Iliaiik you too. 



31. 


Diss^ilvc (Camera 2) 
M.S., Mx: 


Ladies and gentlemen. Thai HiUtribes or various hilltrilies 
are a miiiortiy wlio laek educational opportunities because they 
live in remote ruriil areas. Tlie government lias arranged foj 
various methods of edueation for these gioupji. Tor instance^ 
villaije schools . arc built and tribal children are admitted into 
welfare s^hoots^ At prescni, the Department of Non^formal 
education has a new medium to provide education for tribal 
children. We wuuld hke to invite you to stay with us and view 
tlie film provided t^y the technology Center. Ministry of liduca- 
tion. 


32. 


Dissolve fdin. 




33. 


Jissolvo (C;iniera 2) 
M.S.. MO. 


Tlic movie to be shown here is only a fraction ot^ the actual 
movie. If you are interested in the whole movie, you may bor- 
row ii from Tlie TccJinology Center, Ministiy of Education. 


34. 


Dissolve slides 9. IS, 16. 


Another group of a different culturaJ background which 
CFeaics problems in educational arrangement is the refugees 
at various refugee camps. The government has built temporary 
schools in refugee camps. 


35. 


bissolve (Cainora 2) 
M.S. 


Tlie last ihing on this programme is a television tape by the 
Teclinology Center, Sukholthai Thammathiiat University. It 
shows detailed activities of Ponom Ti;an Welfare SchooL Karja* 
naburi. 


36. 


F/1 Television Tape 




37. 


S/l Tellop credit title 


Wc have promised each other that F/I Muste 

(Children's bedtime) 


38. 


Dissolve (Camera U 

Caption 

TJie end 

l-\0. (Camera 1) 


F.O. Music 
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SUMMARY 

riic <:ollr<^tjoii nf cU'vcn <:xcmpliir materials on distance learning wtTc llic contribu- 
tions dl' the pattit'ipanis nf the iVchnieal Workirif^ Group Mcetiiijj; lielti at Alhuna Iqliid 
i>pen University, Ish^nal^Klf Pakistan in 4 to Hi Nc)Vetiil)er, I98L Particip;mts wcic from 
Auslr^Iia, (tulia, tiidunrsia, Mahlivcs, New ZcalinKli Pakistan, l^liilippincs, Sri L^mka and 
rfiailanih 

I hc niatcriiils vvirrc t:alc^ori/c<l into the followinj^ with their <:orrcspon<ling subject/ 

ttqiic: 

C^alej^nn I — C<»rit spoiiticnce course materials; 
L Human developnicnt; 

luiuciition lor disadvanta)j;cd groups; 
!k Kducation lor girls \n hidia; 
4. Teaching psychology* — Child as a person; and 
fj. How ilioiild i\ teacher plan a rc!ie:Lrch. 
Catcgoiy II " Self learning nlatcrtitJs; 

L Sclfdcarning inlegratetl mo<kilc for motiicrs to increase their capability in 
training their preschoolers; 

2. i lovv shouhl a tcaclier ask questions: ajid 

3. l^llo^ing at a distance, 
Categor\' 111 — Programmed text: 
K Systems oricntiaicn. 
Category IV - Radio; 

L Group discussion in nation-building; and 

2, I low to teach meaning of incomplete sentences. 

Category V — Tolevision; 

L Edtication management in the Thai Society — Welfare Education. 

The exemplars were developed for use in the pre-service and in-service training of 
a target audience comprizing of: (1) student teachers;{2) teachers and teacher educators; 
and stirrogate teachers. 

Critiques lor each of the materials centered not only on the strengths but more so 
on the limitations of the original materials based on the guidelines on distance materials 
developed by the working group. These critiques served as the springboard upon which 
revisions were made within tlic time contraints available preparatory to the final form 
and indusion of the exemplars in this portfolio. 
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APEID PUBLICATIONS RELATED TO TEACHER EDUCATION 



i^.bjhry iur.' i. ^c-n for vuvol M-A)cloi"h:nt (^'aiL^hcr I'.ducation 

^■: ^-d:u\udi^n ' -'cs' t^oj^cy rdncatovt: - advanc(^d-levct 
: y-yr: tS, ^.?78 ' ^ 

\ ; ,V ltd ^n foi' t\:-':af:r.p cduaatovs: handbook of 

\-'\iy ^' ^ ' o*^^' ■'■■''i* oy-j^ini"Uuj adviznard- it:i)cl ^oorkskopo^ 1973 

: * 'i^ui.rtdoJia'^ norhiii\-; foj' rcachcT* education: 

i-r --'^id?!^ :.y:ctr!^^:*' /o■^^^a I ^rodtiU-:^ for teachcp education: 
'■■■lv ' ■ :d -.wc^rrlar' -riodulcLtj 107S 

:}:t :yii\y:j ,'d:u^a:-:oK for teacher eduaatorc: identified 
y^rr.d^: ZHii :'lc::>w for yiatiomxl i^-orkchop^^ 1979 

■'cliJif .:titdiai7 i}i Ai^ia - the trainiyig of educational per- 
.:s}ji>:l: India f-Jeral^ Pakictan^ Philippines^ Thailand^ 1979 

rciic^'ir^r dducation: dirdotiom^ of change^,. 1979 

I'Ki dcr;^aliiiiyi(] education: selected innovative cxperiencps - 
yciC' tcckniaudi: for prer\<xi:x%ng educational ven^onnel^ 1979 

VYiivori3all:riraj education: ^:trategi3is for development and 
u.:-. of hictr^ictional matePialGj, 1979 

rwcri-gninci inctruccional rnatcrlals for general education mid 
Vi^ddcher~ trairrlnr: : a 'port folio ~df~~expeinences' i^^^^ 
Ocennia^ 198G 

AV.:;.; pcr;.:;OKnel pro ft lea in relation to changes in society 
and eduCatiorjxl cyszems^ 1930 

in-se2^vice t^iaalier education: developing innovatory strate- 
gies ay^d instructional materials; rcp^ort^ 1980 

Preparing educational ^ii£iiRQjm£l^:-JEi!^ 

racdd on locally available learning resources ^ 1980 

cc^lai o'lcngc ayid new profiles of educational personnel^ 19S.1 
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1 .i}^!!>iln its lor lunliMTaijii-u; r^ivir^ti iutial irninv.iiion.s liiikrvi in ifir prnhtcins 

AH ppfjms .inii .uUMiiv^ t r.'jtir\VMT k i>t AIM-'Il ) ;iiXMlrsii;iuul, 

Sku( s throimli Miu- Inuiilix d n,LtlLrnal ici]ti<.> \vfd4:li Mk \ Ikivc assot iaU'f! 

t ni rhjs pui[)os<^ \\\ih AIM\l) ). 

I he 2i c<^unii!fs . iji Asij and ih*.- ['acitic pai ticipiiliji^t; In AVI-dO aiv; 
A1 H^lMni^t-ui, AuMulia. KaniJ.rdrsh, CIujku Iitdiii, lTul(Mic^;i;u irtin, Japan, IhUu 
I'l f >l>h" \ I )rni^ H I aiir Is-i-puhlic, Mjlavsia, Mnildi vrs. Nc pal, Xcw Zealand, 
Irakis tan, ^jpiL^ New < inine;j, i^hilippincs, Kej^nblir oi Kor*i, Singapore, 
SoeKdisi kepuhli(. ol \ tet X^nn, Sri L.ntka aiul "MmiUi-IkI. 

K;k'1i eoninry h.is set up a Xational l)<.*vei()pment Group (NIX I) i<> 
ideiitily anfl supp^^rT educ:ativ>nal iiin(.>\ annns l^r dcveloprticnt within ihc 
t't>niury aivl laeiiiunc ev^diaii^r" i>etwcen eouiitries. 

I hc Asian Centre oi F!diira::tynal hHi<)\ata;n Uyr Development (ACl'J)^}. 
an integral pan. ul tl>e L'liesm Rci^iunal OUicr ior lldncanon in Asia and ihc 
l^ixcWn: in Ikuv^k^^k. co-{)rdinaie.s the acrivitics under /VlMiiO and assists the 
Associated Cicntn.'s (AC) in i^irryriig "tlion nuu ' ' 

The ei^ht pvni^rHUiniie area:* under which tht' A^^^il) a^ti\itios are fjrgan- 
u'A-o i]iini\i^ i\ic rhini r\ rie | j 1 !'8fj) 

I , L'niversaii/aiit.)n e<liK ati<>n: acre>s lu edtK:,Kif)n at iirsl level hv 
l>oth lornia) .nid noii-lV>nnaI iIumhs: 

L\ lalucat ion proni^iiion o! scientiHc and u^chnolot^it al 
eijnipvlenvie nintl eiealivit} : 

Ktlncaiie>n aiid wnrk; 

\, K(iucation .tnd njral ite\ elopmcnt; 

Kdnc.nion antl iirl^an de\ elopment ; 

' 6. Kdiicauorial technoloi^y with strt^ss on jn;iss inediii and Jow-cosL 
insuuiuional nuteriiiJs; 

7. rrcdo,ssinhal suppntt serxiees :tnd trainint; oi cdiiemu^nti! personnel; j 

^- C<>-operative stiulies. relleciion's and research related to cdiicationa! \ 
tie^rlopment and fiiinre orieniaiit^ns- 

1 
t 

„ i_ . I 
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